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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION'S  FED- 
ERAL BUILDINGS  FUND  AND  REORGANIZA- 
TION 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  other  business,  at  8:45  a.m., 
in  room  2253,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  A. 
Traficant,  Jr.  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Traficant.  We  will  now  begin  our  hearing. 

We  will  first  hear  testimony  from  distinguished  colleagues  on 
three  bills  that  will  name  Federal  building  after  exceptional  indi- 
viduals. We  will  then  hear  testimony  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Roger  Johnson,  on  two  very  im- 
portant topics — the  operation  of  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund,  which 
was  established  by  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1972  which  I  believe 
is  still  the  law  of  the  land;  and  Mr.  Johnson's  plans  for  reorganiz- 
ing GSA. 

Mr.  Duncan,  would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement? 

Let  me  just  say  this  to  the  committee.  Could  we  perhaps  hold  up 
our  statements  briefly  to  move  on  with  maybe  the  markups  and  the 
other  elements  we  have  here  before  we  bring  Mr.  Johnson  on?  I 
would  appreciate  that.  Can  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Our  witness  here  is  the  Representative  from 
California,  Congresswoman  Lynn  Schenk  who  will  testify  on  H.R. 
3770  to  designate  the  U.S.  courthouse  located  at  940  Front  Street, 
San  Diego,  California,  and  the  federal  building  attached  to  the 
courthouse  as  the  Edward  J.  Schwartz  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Building. 

Ms.  Schenk. 

(l) 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  LYNN  SCHENK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  say  thank  you  to  you  for  your  help  and  that  of  the  sub- 
committee, especially  that  of  your  excellent  staff,  in  this  matter 
and  in  moving  the  bill  expeditiously. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  here  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3770  which 
will  name  the  San  Diego  Federal  Courthouse  the  Edward  J. 
Schwartz  Courthouse  and  Federal  Building.  Judge  Schwartz  is  a 
legend  in  the  San  Diego  legal  community.  He  began  his  very  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  jurist  in  1959  when  California's 
greatest  post-war  Governor,  Pat  Brown,  appointed  him  to  the  mu- 
nicipal court  bench. 

In  1968,  when  the  U.S.  Senate  confirmed  President  Johnson's 
nomination  of  Judge  Schwartz  to  the  Federal  bench,  he  became  the 
very  first  judge  appointed  to  the  district  court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California.  From  1969  to  1982,  Judge  Schwartz  served  as 
the  Chief  Judge  for  the  Southern  District.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Judge,  the  district  court  occupied  a  very  old  and 
dilapidated  post  office  building.  Judge  Schwartz  led  the  campaign 
to  build  an  appropriate  Federal  courthouse  and  Federal  building  in 
San  Diego. 

His  involvement  with  the  new  courthouse  did  not  end  with  just 
obtaining  Federal  funding.  Judge  Schwartz  was  so  committed  to 
this  project  that  he  actually  supervised  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  Many  in  the  legal  community  there  believe 
that  the  current  courthouse  is  a  testament  to  the  initiative,  the 
dedication  and  the  tenacity  of  Judge  Schwartz. 

For  13  years,  Judge  Schwartz  guided  the  district  court  in  San 
Diego  with  dignity,  with  grace,  with  loyalty  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  Government.  Under  his  leadership,  the  South- 
ern District  grew  from  a  small  satellite  of  Los  Angeles  to  one  of  the 
busiest  judicial  districts  in  the  country,  and  probably  one  with  the 
busiest  docket  dealing  with  illegal  immigrants. 

Judge  Schwartz  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  court,  to  San  Diego 
and  to  his  country,  and  remarkably,  at  the  age  of  81  today,  he  still 
continues  to  try  cases  with  great  vigor.  He  is  a  fair,  thoughtful,  and 
respected  jurist  and  I  believe  that  naming  the  courthouse  after  him 
would  be  a  most  fitting  way  to  honor  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service.  My  efforts  to  name  the  courthouse  after 
Judge  Schwartz  are  supported  by  the  San  Diego  Federal  bench,  the 
San  Diego  Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  indeed,  the 
entire  legal  community. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  be  here  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  know  that  your  very  busy  and  active  subcommittee  has 
a  lot  to  do,  so  I  really  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  consider 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  would  just  like  to  thank  our  colleague  for  being 
here.  It  sounds  like  Judge  Schwartz  has  had  a  wonderful  career 
and  we  appreciate  your  efforts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Schenk.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Traficant.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  appreciate  the  testimony  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Representative  Schenk,  and  of  course,  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  the  name  is  offered  for  the  courthouse. 

Mr.  Traficant.  I  too  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues  and  we  appreciate  your  testimony  here  today. 

Thank  you,  Ms.  Schenk. 

Ms.  Schenk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


103d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  3770 


To  designate  the  United  States  courthouse  located  at  940  Front  Street 
in  San  Diego,  California,  and  the  Federal  building  attached  to  the 
courthouse  as  the  "Edward  J.  Schwartz  Courthouse  and  Federal  Build- 
ing". 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  2,  1994 

Ms.  Schenk  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 


A  BILL 

To  designate  the  United  States  courthouse  located  at  940 
Front  Street  in  San  Diego,  California,  and  the  Federal 
building  attached  to  the  courthouse  as  the  "Edward  J. 
Schwartz  Courthouse  and  Federal  Building". 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  House  of  Representa: 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION. 

4  The  United  States  courthouse  located  at  940  Front 

5  Street  in  San  Diego,  California,  and  the  Federal  building 

6  attached  to  the  courthouse  shall  be  known  and  designated 

7  as  the   "Edward  J.   Schwartz  Courthouse  and  Federal 

8  Building". 


2 

1  SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

2  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 

3  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  United  States  to  the  court- 

4  house  and  Federal  building  referred  to  in  section  1  shall 

5  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Edward  J.  Schwartz 

6  Courthouse  and  Federal  Building". 

o 
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Mr.  Traficant.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Representative  from  Col- 
orado, Congressman  Dan  Schaefer,  who  will  testify  on  H.R.  3693 
to  designate  the  U.S.  courthouse  under  construction  in  Denver,  Col- 
orado as  the  Byron  White  United  States  Courthouse. 

It's  good  to  see  you,  Dan.  Go  ahead. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  COLORADO 

Mr.  Schaefer.  It's  good  to  see  you,  Mr.  Traficant,  Ms.  Norton 
and  Mr.  Duncan. 

I'm  going  to  be  very  brief  here  today. 

I  am  doing  this,  to  a  large  degree,  on  a  request  by  Senator  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell,  who  at  this  point  in  time  is  moving  this  par- 
ticular designation  through  the  Senate.  So  this  is  certainly  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  honoring  Justice  White,  the  only  Coloradan  to  ever 
serve  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  bench,  Justice  White  was  faced  with  a 
lot  of  very  controversial  issues.  In  carrying  out  those  duties  he 
gained  the  respect  of  his  peers  and  the  general  public  for  his  inde- 
pendence and  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

So  with  these  brief  words,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Byron  White 
has  really  exemplified  the  integrity  and  independence  of  thought 
that  we  all  hope  to  see  members  of  the  bench  possess.  Beyond  that, 
he  remained  a  great  example  to  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. We  would  very  much  appreciate  the  committee  taking  under 
consideration  the  naming  of  this  Federal  courthouse  after  Byron 
White. 

Mr.  Traficant.  We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  want  to  thank  our  colleague,  Dan  Schaefer,  for 
being  with  us  today  and  certainly,  this  is  a  very  appropriate  piece 
of  legislation.  As  one  who  spent  7V2  years  as  a  circuit  court  judge, 
I  can  tell  you  that  judges  and  lawyers  all  over  this  country  had 
great  and  have  great  admiration  and  respect  for  Justice  White. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  this  to  us. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  want  to  thank  our  colleague  for  bringing  this  very 
appropriate  request.  Justice  White  is  a  justice  of  great  stature. 

Mr.  Traficant.  I  too  want  to  echo  those  remarks. 

I  appreciate  your  time,  your  testimony  and  your  diligent  and 
hard  work  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  My  good  fourth  floor  roommate  down  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 


103d  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  3693 


To  designate  the  United  States  courthouse  under  construction  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  as  the  "Byron  White  United  States  Courthouse". 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  22,  1993 

Mr.  Schaefer  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 


A  BILL 

To  designate  the  United  States  courthouse  under  construc- 
tion in  Denver,  Colorado,  as  the  "Byron  White  United 
States  Courthouse". 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION. 

4  The    United    States    courthouse    being   constructed 

5  through  renovation  of  the  old  post  office  building  in  Den- 

6  ver,   Colorado,   shall  be   known   and   designated   as   the 

7  "Byron  White  United  States  Courthouse". 

8  SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

9  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
10    paper,  or  other  record  of  the  United  States  to  the  court- 


10 


2 

1  house  referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 

2  erence  to  the  "Byron  White  United  States  Courthouse". 

o 
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11 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Edward  J.  Markey,  who  will  testify 
on  behalf  of  H.R.  2318,  to  redesignate  the  Federal  building  located 
at  380  Trapelo  Road  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts  as  the  Frederick 
C.  Murphy  Federal  Center — and  probably  mess  that  road  up,  Ed. 

I'm  pleased  to  note  that  several  of  my  young  constituents  proudly 
served  in  World  War  II  with  Frederick  Murphy  and  Ed,  they  have 
contacted  me  in  support  of  the  bill — which  is  unusual — and  of 
course,  I'm  delighted  to  join  them  and  you.  Your  leadership  in  the 
Congress  has  become  exemplary.  We  are  honored  to  have  you  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  your  constituents  would  contact  you 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation  because  it  is  going  to  honor  PFC  Fred- 
erick C.  Murphy  by  rededicating  380  Trapelo  Road  in  Waltham  as 
the  Frederick  C.  Murphy  Federal  Center. 

PFC  Frederick  Murphy  is  a  deserving  recipient  of  this  honor.  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  devotion  to  his  country  who  on  March  18, 
1945  on  the  Siegfried  line  in  Saarlautern,  Germany,  sacrificed  his 
life  so  that  his  fellow  soldiers  could  survive  and  our  Nation's  free- 
dom could  continue  to  endure. 

As  a  young  man,  PFC  Murphy  answered  his  country's  call  to 
service  by  enlisting  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  became  an  Aid 
in  E  Company  of  the  259th  Infantry  of  the  65th  Infantry  Division. 
PFC  Murphy  landed  in  the  European  theater  in  June  of  1944  and 
served  meritoriously  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  March  of  1945. 

According  to  his  comrades,  many  of  whom  live  in  your  districts 
and  districts  throughout  the  country,  Murphy  was  a  man  who  ex- 
emplified courage  and  the  dawn  attack  at  the  Siegfried  line  on 
March  18,  1945,  provides  the  ultimate  example  of  his  patriotism. 
As  he  crossed  the  battlefield  on  that  fateful  day,  Murphy  was 
struck  by  an  enemy  bullet.  Refusing  to  withdraw  from  the  battle, 
the  young  private  continued  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a  medic.  He 
moved  across  the  battlefield  under  extremely  heavy  gunfire  and  in 
dire  pain  and  continued  to  attend  to  those  who  were  more  seriously 
wounded. 

The  field  was  strewn  with  mines  and  as  he  struggled  forward,  he 
stepped  on  an  anti-personnel  mine.  After  the  mine  ripped  his  foot 
from  his  body,  Murphy  did  the  unthinkable,  he  continued  to  assist 
other  wounded  soldiers.  Pressing  on  despite  heavy  blood  loss,  Mur- 
phy moved  from  man  to  man  and  when  his  strength  finally  gave, 
he  shouted  instructions  to  those  he  could  not  reach.  However,  the 
cries  of  his  fellow  soldiers  were  too  much  to  bear  and  he  drew  upon 
his  indomitable  courage  and  continued  toward  them.  As  he  crawled 
forward,  he  crossed  another  mine  that  ended  his  life. 

Private  Frederick  C.  Murphy  was  an  American  hero.  His  selfless 
desire  to  save  the  lives  of  fellow  Americans  cost  him  his  own  life. 

The  65th  Infantry  "Halberdiers,"  PFC  Murphy's  comrades,  have 
pushed  hard  across  the  country  so  that  he  may  receive  this  honor. 
He  was  the  only  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  in  the 
65th  Infantry  Division  in  its  history.  Those  that  live  in  your  district 
and  districts  across  the  country  would  like  him  to  have  this  facility 
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dedicated  in  his  memory.  I  am  here  today  with  the  support  of  the 
entire  Massachusetts  delegation  requesting  that  be  made  possible. 

Mr.  Traficant.  We  appreciate  your  eloquent  testimony  here. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  just  say  that  I  certainly  am  pleased  to  see  a  true  American 
hero  honored  in  this  way  and  will  be  happy  to  play  a  very  small 
part  in  this  procedure. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Markey. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  will  welcome  our  good  colleague,  Congressman 
Markey,  and  say  how  impressed  I  was  with  what  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Traficant.  I  have  a  question  for  you  before  you  go.  Is  Nancy 
Kerrigan  your  constituent,  Ed? 

Mr.  Markey.  Nancy  Kerrigan  is  my  constituent. 

Mr.  Traficant.  She  really  represented  herself  very  well  last 
night.  I  mean  that. 

Mr.  Markey.  I  don't  think  Tonya  Harding  should  have  said, 
"break  a  leg"  before  she  went  on.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Traficant.  You  know  what,  Markey?  You're  all  right,  buddy. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Traficant.  I  did  have  a  number  of  calls  on  this  and  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  work  with  you  on  this.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Markey.  After  Friday  night,  we  may  be  back  for  another 
award  for  Nancy  Kerrigan. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Let's  all  hope  so,  but  she  did  dispatch  her  duties 
quite  well  over  there.  Be  proud  of  that. 

Thank  you  for  coming  in.  It's  good  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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103d  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.R.2318 


To  redesignate  the  Federal  building  located  at  380  Trapelo  Road  in  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  as  the  "Frederick  C.  Murphy  Federal  Center". 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  27,  1993 
Mr.  Market  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Olver,  Mr. 
Meehan,  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Blute,  and  Mr.  Montgomery)  intro- 
duced the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation 


A  BILL 

To  redesignate  the  Federal  building  located  at  380  Trapelo 
Road  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  as  the  "Frederick  C. 
Murphy  Federal  Center". 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  REDESIGNATION. 

4  The  Federal  building  located  at  380  Trapelo  Road 

5  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  known  as  the  Waltham 

6  Federal  Center,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 

7  "Frederick  C.  Murphy  Federal  Center". 
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1  SEC.  2.  REFERENCES. 

2  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 

3  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal 

4  building  referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

5  a  reference  to  the  "Frederick  C.  Murphy  Federal  Center". 

o 
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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION'S  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 
FUND  AND  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Traficant.  Our  first  witness  here  is  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  Roger  Johnson. 

I  would  defer  for  an  opening  statement  from  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  hard  worker  in  the  Congress, 
one  of  the  able  members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  making  a  brief  statement,  I  would  like  to  utilize  the  sub- 
committee's initial  meeting  in  1994  to  salute  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  bipartisan  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  this  subcommittee.  Congressman  Traficant's  leadership  has 
transformed  this  subcommittee  from  a  routine  rubber  stamp  to  one 
which  vigorously  questions  and  debates  the  issues  and  requests  be- 
fore us. 

Our  subcommittee  has  embraced  a  "Buy  American"  philosophy 
which  I  also  support  and  that  is  also  thanks  to  Chairman  Trafi- 
cant. This  subcommittee  has  created  thousands  of  jobs  nationwide 
for  American  workers  through  approval  of  multimillion  dollar  con- 
struction projects.  At  the  same  time,  the  subcommittee  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  many  millions  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  numerous  projects.  The  American  worker  and  the  American  tax- 
payer have  no  better  friend  in  the  Congress  than  Congressman  Jim 
Traficant,  nor  do  I. 

We  will  hear  shortly  from  the  General  Services  Administration 
about  plans  to  reorganize  this  huge,  multibillion  dollar  agency  and 
its  over  20,000  employees.  At  the  outset,  I  must  say  that  I  remain 
very  pleased  with  the  stewardship  of  this  agency  by  its  new  Admin- 
istrator Roger  Johnson  and  his  Deputy,  Julia  Stasch.  According  to 
a  report  released  on  February  18,  1994,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Ms. 
Stasch's  comment  and  review  effort  has  reduced  the  cost  of  new 
Federal  courthouses,  building  projects  and  leases  by  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion. I  recognize  that  these  savings  are  both  actual  and  projected. 
Nevertheless,  the  Administrator  and  his  staff  have  made  a  giant 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Johnson's  and  Ms.  Stasch's 
openness  to  congressional  suggestions  for  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Center  Project.  In  the  bipartisan  manner,  with  the 
support  of  Chairman  Traficant,  we  have  obtained  hard  dollar  sav- 
ings of  at  least  $265  million  for  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  ownership 
of  the  center. 

Bringing  about  change  in  an  organization,  especially  in  an  orga- 
nization as  large  as  this,  is  perhaps  the  most  challenging  of  mana- 
gerial initiatives.  Whatever  the  changes  proposed  by  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator, their  value  will  be  judged  by  the  response  to  one  sim- 
ple question — how  will  such  changes  better  serve,  not  the  bureau- 
crats, but  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  a  concern  about  the  fact  that  I  have 
noticed  during  our  deliberations  on  the  various  prospectuses  for 
construction  of  new  Federal  courthouses  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  construction  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  square  foot  varies  widely 
from  site  to  site. 
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Last  summer,  Judge  Douglas  Woodlock,  a  U.S.  District  Judge 
from  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  sent  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Moakley  regarding  the  Boston  Courthouse  Project.  In  this  letter, 
Judge  Woodlock  attached  a  list  of  13  proposed  courthouse  projects 
and  included  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  each.  The  so-called  normal- 
ized cost  was  also  included  which  attempts  to  show  what  each 
project  would  cost  in  the  same  labor  market  area  so  that  there 
would  be  an  equal  basis  of  comparison.  Even  with  this,  the  cost  dif- 
ferential was  $96  per  square  foot  between  the  most  costly  and  the 
least  costly  project.  There  have  been  other  projects  showing  an 
even  wider  variation  than  that. 

I  would  appreciate  GSA  reviewing  this  list  and,  in  fact,  every 
courthouse  project  across  the  country  and  analyzing  the  cost  per 
square  foot  of  these  projects  as  well  as  the  three  11(b)  surveys  that 
we  have  considered  today  and  tell  me  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  why  these  costs  have  varied  so  widely. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  attempting  to  address  the  cost  of 
court  construction  for  over  2  years.  Last  year,  the  subcommittee  re- 
duced the  estimated  cost  of  projects  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Budg- 
et by  10  percent.  There  has  been  a  GAO  report  on  the  planning 
process  of  the  courts;  there  has  been  a  GSA  industry  blue  ribbon 
panel  that  looked  at  the  construction  of  courthouses,  of  the  timeout 
and  review  process  of  over  200  projects  by  GSA. 

Now  I  think  we  would  like  for  GSA  to  take  this  list  and  any 
other  information  that  they  have  and  show  us  in  real  terms  where 
savings  may  result  from  all  of  these  efforts  on  these  projects  as 
well  as  the  projects  that  we  have  considered  today. 

With  that,  I  want  to  welcome  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  others  who 
are  here  with  him  today.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  his  testimony. 
And,  I  will  offer  for  the  record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of  my  pre- 
pared statement  on  estimated  costs  of  courthouse  construction  and 
a  list  of  Major  Mainland  U.S.  Courthouse  Projects. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  Duncan's  prepared  statement  and  list  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  JOHN  DUNCAN,  JR. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  COURTHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

I  have  noticed  during  our  deliberations  on  the  prospectuses  for 
construction  of  new  Federal  Courthouses  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  square  foot  varies  widely  from  site  to  site. 
Last  summer,  Judge  Douglas  Woodlock,  a  U.S.  District  Judge,  District  of 
Massachusetts,  sent  a  letter  to  Congressman  Moakley  regarding  the  Boston 
Courthouse  project.  In  this  letter,  Judge  Woodlock  attached  a  list  of  13 
proposed  Court  projects,  and  included  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  each.  The 
so-called  normalized  cost  was  also  included,  which  attempts  to  show  what  each 
project  would  cost  in  the  same  labor  market  area,  so  that  there  would  be  an 
equal  basis  of  comparison.  Even  so,  the  cost  differential  is  $96  per  square  foot 
between  the  most  costly  and  the  least  costly  project.  I  would  appreciate  GSA 
reviewing  this  list,  and  analyze  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  these  projects,  as 
well  as  the  three  11-b  surveys  that  we  are  considering  today,  and  tell  me  why 
these  costs  vary  so  widely. 

This  Subcommittee  has  been  attempting  to  address  the  costs  of  court 
construction  for  over  two  years.  Last  year  the  Subcommittee  reduced  the 
estimated  cost  of  projects  for  the  FY  1994  budget  by  10%.  There  has  been  a 
GAO  report  on  the  planning  process  of  the  Courts.  There  has  been  a 
GSA/Industry  Blue  Ribbon  panel  that  looked  at  the  construction  of 
courthouses.  There  has  been  time  out  and  review  of  over  200  projects  by  GSA. 
Now  I  would  like  GSA  to  take  this  list,  and  show  me  in  real  terms  where 
savings  may  result  from  all  of  these  efforts  on  these  projects  as  well  as  the 
projects  we  are  considering  today. 

I  am  asking  GSA  to  do  two  things:  Tell  me  why  costs  vary  from  project  to 
project,  and  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  reduce  these  costs. 
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MAJOR  MAINLAND  D.  8.  COURTHOUSE  PROJECTS 


Budg 

eted  Cost 

City 

Per 

Gross  Sa.  Foot 

Seattle 

299 

Long  Island 

234 

Santa  Ana 

228 

Boston 

225 

Sacramento 

218 

Las  Vegas 

214 

Cleveland 

213 

St.  Louis 

202 

Portland,  OR 

192 

Tucson 

192 

Kansas  City, 

MO 

180 

Miami 

174 

Phoenix 

173 

Estimated  Cost 
of  Construction 


224,302 

201,000 

168,000 

172,000 

162,225 

98,200 

199,618 

215,324 

115,463 

102,000 

99,103 

97,838 

140,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 


"Normalized"  Cost 
Per  Gross  Sa.  Foot 


Seattle 

272 

Santa  Ana 

211 

Sacramento 

202 

Phoenix 

198 

Tucson 

196 

Las  Vegas 

196 

St.  Louis 

191 

Miami 

185 

Long  Island 

181 

Boston 

179 

Kansas  City,  MO 

178 

Portland,  OR 

178 

Cleveland 

176 
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Mr.  Traficant.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Good  morning  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  Mr.  Roger  Johnson,  the  Administrator  of  GSA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  both  commend  and  to  thank  you  for 
calling  this  hearing  today  to  allow  members  to  learn  more  about 
matters  of  importance  to  the  subcommittee  and  the  taxpayers  we 
represent,  namely  GSA's  solo  excursion  into  reorganization,  as  well 
as  the  agency's  proposed  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

GSA's  failure  up  until  now  to  communicate  with  the  subcommit- 
tee as  the  agency  develops  and  seeks  to  implement  substantial  de- 
partures in  the  programs  and  policies  under  our  jurisdiction  is 
naive  and  inappropriate  in  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  govern- 
ment, and  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  in  violation  of 
law. 

The  Clinton  Administration's  efforts  to  reinvent  government  is 
one  of  its  most  important  initiatives.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any 
American  who  does  not  want  a  Federal  Government  that  works 
better  and  costs  less.  However  only  in  dictatorships  do  reinventors 
work  without  consultation  with  elected  officials  with  appropriate 
oversight.  A  sure  way  to  get  into  trouble  in  Washington  is  to  en- 
gage in  action  that  appears  to  contravene  law.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  potted  plant  or  a  disinterested  bystander. 

In  particular,  GSA's  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1995  to  finance  new 
building  construction  through  direct  appropriations  rather  than 
through  the  Federal  Building  Fund  could  leave  the  GSA  with  little 
money  for  new  Federal  construction  and  acquisition.  In  its  fiscal 
year  1995  budget,  the  GSA  has  restructured  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Building  Fund.  Yet,  the  fund  is  not  a  GSA  administrative 
innovation,  but  a  creature  of  law,  established  by  the  Public  Build- 
ing Amendments  of  1972. 

The  fund  was  created  for  express  purposes,  spelled  out  in  the 
law,  for  financing  the  acquisition,  construction,  alteration,  mainte- 
nance, operation  and  protection  of  all  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the 
law  should  be  changed.  This  committee  is  always  open  to  consider- 
ation of  a  change  in  law,  but  it  is  this  committee  that  must  change 
law. 

The  present  law  was  designed  to  provide  GSA  with  a  reliable 
source  of  funds  for  projects  and  operations  and  flexibility  in  using 
those  funds.  Under  the  law,  money  deposited  into  the  fund  is  to  be 
available  for  spending  on  real  property  management  as  specified  by 
the  Act.  Instead  of  abiding  by  the  express  terms  of  current  law  or 
asking  for  a  change  in  law  and  keeping  funds  for  Federal  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  protected  under  the  FBF,  the  GSA  proposes 
to  turn  those  funds  into  a  discretionary  capital  budget.  The  fund 
has  been  undercapitalized  for  a  decade  but  this  problem  has  not 
been  due  to  the  structure  of  the  fund,  but  to  external  factors  such 
as  agency  caps  on  rent  payments  to  the  fund,  OMB's  refusal  to 
allow  GSA  to  adjust  the  rates  or  payments  to  the  fund  based  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and  most  recently,  unfettered  growth  in 
court  construction. 

Notwithstanding  undercapitalization  of  the  fund  in  the  past  the 
law  says  that  the  fund  will  be  available  for  certain  named  pur- 
poses. By  carving  out  some  real  property  activities  to  no  longer  be 
funded  by  the  FBF,  GSA  is  effectively  rewriting  the  law.  I  have 
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what  may  be  news  for  GSA — that  is  a  job  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  people  have  given  to  this  body. 

Moreover,  GSA  already  has  programs  in  place  that  could  serve 
as  viable  and  more  effective  alternatives  to  capital  budgeting  than 
GSA's  present  proposals.  The  combination  of  constant  cash  flow  to 
the  Federal  Building  Fund,  the  ability  to  do  lease  purchase,  which 
the  Administrator  knows  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  opportunity  purchase  fund  already  give  GSA  bene- 
fits of  a  capital  program  with  a  safety  net  of  dedicated  funds. 

The  new  Administrator  brings  gratifying  strength  the  Govern- 
ment needs  from  the  private  sector.  I,  myself,  served  on  the  boards 
of  three  Fortune  500  companies  before  coming  to  Congress.  I  know 
the  difference  between  the  latitude  a  CEO  has  with  accountability 
to  a  corporate  board  and  to  stockholders  and  the  far  more  com- 
plicated checks  and  balances  that  are  required  of  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  whatever  capacity. 
Success  in  running  an  agency  or  in  serving  in  the  Congress  lies 
in  learning  to  play  the  game  well  but  always  by  the  rules. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Traficant.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  want  to  make  mention 
of  the  fact,  though,  that  we  are  in  the  second  session  of  this  term 
and  this  is  the  first  time  the  subcommittee  was  able  to  get  you 
here. 

This  had  been  a  rubberstamp  committee  that  named  court- 
houses, there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  What  has  happened  is  that 
real  estate  activities  oversight  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  away.  We  have  a  real  problem,  seeing  who  governs  at  this 
point. 

I  have  some  comments  I  want  to  make,  and  to  say  there  is  noth- 
ing personal.  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  some  of  your 
staff.  I  think  Mr.  Kimbrough  has  dispatched  his  duties  tremen- 
dously well  and  I'm  pleased  with  everyone  I've  dealt  with  at  GSA, 
but  I  have  some  problems. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1993,  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration embarked  on  an  ambitious,  much-needed  review  of  Govern- 
ment management  and  operations.  Nobody  questioned  it.  All  agen- 
cies and  departments  were  scrutinized  and  their  operations,  pro- 
gram delivery,  and  management  systems  were  reviewed  in  an  ef- 
fort to  streamline  Government  activities  and  make  them  more  effi- 
cient. The  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
endorsed  those  efforts  that  basically  made  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  taxpayer.  Those  are  good  buzz  words. 

At  the  subcommittee's  hearing  in  October  1993  regarding  H.R. 
2680,  which  would  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  concerning  the 
calculation  or  scorekeeping  of  public  building  transactions,  the  sub- 
committee recognized  the  need  to  restore  to  GSA  lease  purchase 
authority.  We  endorsed  the  NPR  observation  that  the  current 
budget  practices  have  a  bias,  stone  cold  bias,  towards  short-term 
investment.  The  subcommittee  members  pledged  our  support  and 
offered  to  work  closely  with  GSA  to  ensure  that  the  agency  was  po- 
sitioned to  make  the  most  efficient  and  effective  decisions  regard- 
ing its  nationwide  real  estate  responsibilities.  The  subcommittee 
wanted  to  give  GSA  every  tool  it  needed  in  dealing  with  the  mar- 
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ketplace  to  become  more  efficient,  more  effective,  and  to  be  quite 
honest,  the  Administration  was  a  little  bit  deaf  to  some  of  our  con- 
cerns. 

Since  that  time,  GSA  has  moved  ahead,  unfortunately  often  with- 
out consultation  or  benefit  of  the  subcommittee's  insight  or  rec- 
ommendations, or  even  acknowledgment  or  an  understanding  of 
the  direction  that  the  GSA  was  undertaking.  For  example,  in  re- 
structuring of  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund,  a  review  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  and  the  1972  Public  Buildings  Act  Amendments  them- 
selves would  have  clearly  indicated  that  the  fund  was  expressly 
created  by  law  to  provide  funding  for  construction,  major  repair 
and  alteration  and  leasing  of  general  purpose  Federal  office  space. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  financing  mechanism  established  by  law,  the  law 
under  which  we  all  here  are  governed,  to  finance  real  estate  activi- 
ties. 

Funds  for  capital  improvements,  capital  investments  and  leasing 
were  finally  consolidated,  coordinated  and  placed  in  one  fund, 
streamlined  so  as  to  stop  abuse  and  recklessness  in  the  handling 
of  real  estate  by  the  Federal  Government.  All  executive  agencies 
and  departments  pay  into  the  fund  and  GSA  was  further  author- 
ized to  provide  central  management  services  for  these  agencies — 
consolidation  back  then  to  reinvent  government,  if  you  will. 

The  Federal  Buildings  Fund  combined  the  flexibility  of  an  oper- 
ating fund  with  the  long-range  stability  of  a  capital  fund.  The 
structure  of  the  fund  provides  for  a  constant  cash  flow  for  author- 
ized Federal  real  estate  needs,  which  was  desperately  needed  then 
and  I  see  no  differences  today.  The  functioning  of  the  fund  has, 
over  the  past  decade,  been  hampered  by  executive  agencies'  caps 
and  OMB's  refusal  to  adjust  the  fund  for  inflation.  Finally,  the  ex- 
plosive growth  in  court  construction  increased  demands  on  the  fund 
at  the  expense  of  other  Federal  construction.  Fortunately,  the  fund 
is  now  adjusted  for  inflation  and  with  active  oversight  from  the 
subcommittee,  no  new  caps  have  been  placed  on  that  fund. 

GSA  testified  during  the  fiscal  1994  hearings  that  the  fund  was 
keeping  abreast  of  current  demands  for  repair  and  alteration  mon- 
ies, but  still  needed  money  to  accommodate  the  courts  demand  for 
construction  capital.  The  committee  has  addressed  this  problem 
and  has  made  great  progress  in  focusing  attention  on  controlling 
costs  of  the  court  construction  program. 

The  GAO  report  requested  by  the  subcommittee  was  forwarded 
to  the  GSA  and  the  administrative  office  of  the  courts  and  these 
two  entities  were  advised  to  incorporate  the  report's  findings  in  de- 
veloping any  future  space  needs.  The  subcommittee  will  be  consid- 
ering additional  actions  which  may  be  taken  to  further  reduce  costs 
and  streamline  management  of  the  Court  Construction  Program. 

Finally,  as  another  indication  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
subcommittee  views  its  responsibilities,  we  introduced  again  H.R. 
2680,  a  bill  to  propose  to  Congress  the  most  cost  effective  way  to 
finance  individual,  Federal  building  projects,  including  lease  pur- 
chase. Again,  there  was  no  rallying  cry  from  GSA,  there  was  no 
support  from  OMB.  In  our  opinion,  in  our  oversight  and  review  of 
the  way  things  are  operating,  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  why  we  in- 
vite GSA  in,  and  why  don't  we  get  OMB  in  here  and  get  to  work 
on  the  problems  of  real  estate  because  they  seem  to  be  telling  the 
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Congress  what  the  Congress  should  do.  Clearly,  I  don't  think  that's 
what  the  law  was  intended  to  do. 

I  don't  want  to  make  you  an  adversary  with  anybody  at  OMB. 
I,  as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  don't  want  to  see  someone 
from  OMB  calling  all  the  shots  and  not  even  conferring  or  giving 
us  the  courtesy  of  a  call  because  we're  just  a  small,  little 
rubberstamp  committee  that  is  fed  up.  We  cut  courthouse  projects 
10  percent,  we  instructed  OMB  we  would  not  go  forward  with  the 
lease  purchase  in  Atlanta  and  they  were  prepared  to  waste  $350 
million.  They  approved  it.  I  don't  believe  the  quality  staff  at  GSA 
really  was  for  that  decision.  In  fact,  our  review  and  assessment  of 
GSA  is  you  have  some  very  qualified  people.  I'm  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  the  focus  of  this  reinvention  of  govern- 
ment that  the  first  agency  on  the  chopping  block  is  GSA.  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  real  estate  activities  of  this  country  handled  by  a 
number  of  different  agencies  who  would  be  floundering  around  try- 
ing to  make  deals  on  real  estate.  If  that  is  reinvention  of  govern- 
ment, beam  me  up. 

This  subcommittee  has  taken  actions  when  it  was  necessary  in 
an  effort  to  enhance  GSA's  management  authority,  to  take  the 
shackles  of  the  OMB  off  you,  and  to  collide  and  confront  with  them 
if  we  had  to  give  GSA  the  authority  to  conduct  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness of  our  country  and  to  accomplish  more  with  what  in  the  future 
will  understandably  be  more  limited  funds. 

The  members  see  a  clear  distinction  between  just  plain  budget 
functions  and  financing  capital  assets.  Further,  the  subcommittee 
members  recognize  that  real  estate  has  many  special  characteris- 
tics which  set  it  apart  from  other  types  of  capital  assets  and  there- 
fore, it  is  a  candidate  for  long-term  financing,  for  a  change  and  a 
reinvention  of  the  way  we  do  business,  and  no  one  is  talking  about 
it. 

The  subcommittee  has  persistently  and  vocally  advocated  funds 
for  the  Buildings  Purchase  Program.  Last  year,  we  aggregated  $44 
million  from  savings  from  other  projects,  the  first  time  in  this  sub- 
committee's history,  a  10  percent  cut,  and  authorized  its  use  in  the 
Buildings  Purchase  Program  and  it  never  happened. 

Combined  with  the  dynamics  of  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund, 
GSA  would  have  all  the  benefits  of  a  capital  budget  program  with- 
out the  uncertainties  that  are  inherent  in  discretionary  funding. 
The  direction  in  which  it  seems  the  Administrator  of  GSA  is  taking 
us  without  conference,  in  the  President's  budget,  is  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

If  I  was  the  Director  of  OMB,  I  would  love  this  proposal,  but  if 
I  was  the  agency  responsible  for  real  estate,  I  wouldn't  delegate  it 
to  the  Director  of  OMB. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  want  to  see  the 
Government  work  smarter;  there  is  no  more  aggressive  advocate  of 
that  than  John  Duncan  and  a  no  more  tenacious  bulldog  in 
overseeing  what's  happening  in  Government  than  Ms.  Norton. 
However,  this  streamlining,  restructuring,  reinventing  and  reor- 
ganizing without  a  clear  message  of  success,  nor  study  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  little  subcommittee  with  oversight,  does  not  nec- 
essarily produce  a  smarter  Government.  Reducing  the  work  force 
does  not  for  sure  at  times  produce  a  smarter  Government  either. 
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Creating  a  capital  budget  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  smarter, 
easier,  more  efficient  General  Services  Administration.  For  sure,  al- 
lowing Executive  Branch  agencies  to  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund  does  not  produce  efficiencies  and,  to  our  knowledge, 
again,  I  am  not  aware  of  one  study,  evaluation,  or  report  which 
would  indicate  that  agencies  would  be  more  effective  than  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  expertise  and  professionalism  in 
managing  real  estate  activities  for  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  am  at  an  impasse  here.  I  know  the  Senate  is  much 
sexier,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  big  shots  in  the  Senate.  But  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  is  still  a  concrete  ele- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee  and  has  a  di- 
rect oversight.  They  want  to  conference  with  GSA. 

I  am  new,  you  are  new.  I  think  you  are  a  brilliant  man;  without 
a  question,  you  mean  well.  I  tried  to  reach  out  for  you.  I  tried  to 
accommodate  anything  we  could  do  together.  I  said,  what  can  we 
do,  Mr.  Johnson,  glad  to  work  with  you.  Then  I  read  about  your 
proposals  in  the  Washington  Post;  then  I  read  about  how  all  of 
these  projects  that  the  subcommittee  is  rubberstamping  are  not 
really  needed,  even  though  the  General  Services  Administration 
presented  them  to  the  Congress  and  said  go  forward,  Congress.  So 
there  is  a  problem  here. 

I  personally — I  can't  speak  for  any  other  subcommittee  mem- 
ber— I  don't  want  to  read  another  new  thing  in  the  Washington 
Post.  My  oversight  here — I  don't  know  how  long  I  am  going  to  be 
here — I  don't  want  to  see  the  OMB  running  to  GSA. 

You  have  to  leave  here  at  9:30  a.m.  We're  not  going  to  ask  you 
any  questions.  We're  going  to  submit  to  you  our  questions  in  writ- 
ing. We  want  you  to  answer  them  in  writing  and  then  we  want  you 
to  come  back  to  share  with  us,  after  we  distill  and  digest  your  re- 
sponses to  our  salient  points  because  there  are  members  of  this 
subcommittee  that  feel  ripped  off. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  again  our  will- 
ingness to  work  with  GSA  staff  to  make  the  agency  more  efficient 
and  effective.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  are  elected  lawmakers 
and  contrary  to  what  some  may  think,  are  very  dedicated.  We  are 
interested  and,  as  members  of  this  subcommittee,  are  engaged  in 
the  direct  oversight  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  we  don't  take  it  lightly. 

Our  effectiveness  is  diminished  if  we  are  considered  as  an  after 
thought.  GSA  has  broad  commanding  authority  granted  to  it  by 
this  committee  and  we  want  GSA  to  have  that  authority  and  we 
want  GSA  to  have  every  tool  to  make  it  more  effective.  It  is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  law,  to  reinforce  the  law,  to 
certify  the  law,  and  ensure  that  the  mission  of  the  agency  as  a 
central  management  agency  is  supported  by  that  law. 

We  will  submit  to  you  in  writing  our  questions.  We  thank  you 
for  taking  the  time,  even  though  we  know  you  have  to  get  to  the 
Senate,  for  being  here  with  us. 

Ms.  Norton.  Would  the  Chairman  yield  for  one  minute? 

Mr.  Traficant.  Yes. 
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Ms.  Norton.  I  just  want  a  clarification  that  the  Administrator 
will  be  called  back  to  respond  in  person  to  the  questions  of  the  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  Traficant.  Yes,  he  will. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Duncan,  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No.  I  didn't  know  the  Administrator  was  going  to 
leave  at  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  a  few  minutes  and  I  would  appreciate  a 
chance  to  respond  with  some  opening  comments,  if  I  might? 

Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Johnson,  we  are  not  going  to  take  any  testi- 
mony. It's  9:25  a.m.  and  I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  a  diatribe. 
You  have  a  subcommittee  that  is  going  to  evaluate  your  answers 
very  carefully  to  the  questions  we  submit. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  for  the  communications  opportunity. 

Mr.  Traficant.  We  are  the  committee  of  oversight. 

Thank  you  for  attending. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  9:25  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2253,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  A.  Traficant,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Traficant.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  subcommittee  is  meeting  this  morning  to  continue  the  GSA 
hearing  which  began  on  Thursday,  February  24.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  hearing,  we  prepared  questions  and  submitted  them  to  the 
agency  to  be  answered.  Each  Member  has  a  copy  of  the  questions 
and  answers. 

In  addition,  I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1994,  to  Administrator  Johnson,  signed  by  Chairman  Mi- 
neta  and  myself.  The  letter  requests  that  GSA  postpone  any  Public 
Buildings  Service  reorganization  or  further  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  until  these  matters  have  been  evaluated 
and  reviewed  by  this  committee.  Today's  hearing  is  just  an  initial 
step  in  that  review  process,  and  the  subcommittee  contemplates 
further  discussions  at  the  staff  level  and  further  hearings  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  changes. 

The  subcommittee  continues  to  be  concerned  about  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  in  the  authorization  process 
for  the  fiscal  year  1995  Capital  Improvement  Program.  As  you 
know,  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee  have  strongly  supported 
GSA's  past  attempts  to  make  more  effective  use  of  its  limited  re- 
sources in  the  fund.  It's  for  this  reason  that  we  have  introduced 
H.R.  2680,  which  would  restore  to  GSA  full  lease-purchase  author- 
ity. However,  many  details  need  to  be  resolved,  and  many  ques- 
tions need  to  be  answered.  The  subcommittee  must  have  a  sense 
of  assurance  that  it  will  be  able  to  fulfill  its  authorization  respon- 
sibilities as  it  reviews  and  approves  the  fiscal  year  1995  Capital 
Improvement  Program. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Administrator,  in  answering 
question  number  11,  has  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  submit 
specific  project  prospectuses  to  the  committee  for  authorization.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Federal  space  acquisition  by  direct  appropria- 
tion circumvents  congressional  intent  that  the  Federal  Buildings 
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Fund  be  used  for  such  purposes.  In  fact,  the  fund  was  established 
in  order  to  consolidate  Federal  acquisition  through  a  centrally  man- 
aged fund. 

Mr.  Johnson's  answers  to  the  questions  regarding  the  intended 
reorganization  of  GSA  indicate  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
making  GSA  more  like  private  sector  property  management  compa- 
nies, leasing  agents,  and  brokers.  As  the  committee  proceeds  to  re- 
view the  reorganization,  GSA  will  be  requested  to  identify  savings 
or  economies  or  efficiencies  which  will  be  a  result  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

I'm  especially  interested  in  this  issue  in  the  context  of  question 
and  answer  number  35,  which  addresses  comparing  results  after 
reorganization  with  private  sector  organizations  and  the  A-76  proc- 
ess. OMB  Circular  A-76  is  the  policy  statement  for  contracting  out 
any  Government  service.  A-76  was  a  Reagan  initiative  which  is 
used  to  contract  out  Government  jobs. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Duncan  if  he  has  any  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  gave  an  opening  state- 
ment the  last  time  we  met  with  Administrator  Johnson,  so  I'll  be 
very  brief.  I'd  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Johnson  and  other  members 
from  the  GSA  to  the  hearing  this  morning. 

Since  the  President  issued  his  report  on  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review  last  September,  I  and  many  others  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  sections  addressing  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Specifically,  the  report  called  for  an  end  to  GSA's  monopoly 
in  real  estate  and  recommended  that  GSA  compete  for  business. 
The  report  also  recommended  that  GSA  create  a  real  property  asset 
management  enterprise,  separating  GSA's  responsibility  for  setting 
policy  on  federally  owned  real  estate  from  that  of  providing  and 
managing  office  space. 

While  these  are  laudable  recommendations,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  and  what  GSA  has  done  to  interpret  and  implement 
these  recommendations  and  what,  if  anything,  Congress  is  expected 
to  do  by  way  of  changes  in  the  law  to  formalize  these  recommenda- 
tions. If  any  of  these  changes  translate  into  savings  through  effi- 
ciencies and  better  management,  I'm  in  wholehearted  support  of 
these  efforts.  If  these  are  changes  for  the  sake  of  change  only,  then 
we  may  have  to  take  another  look. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal  construction 
projects,  and  certainly  it  appears  that  you  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  this  end  through  the  time  out  and  review  process  and  the  blue 
ribbon  panel  recommendations.  Congress  has  also  done  its  part  by 
asking  for  a  GAO  study  on  the  courts'  long-range  planning  process, 
and  last  year  this  subcommittee  reduced  by  10  percent  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  court  construction  for  fiscal  year  1994  projects.  We 
may  find,  and  hopefully  will  find,  other  ways  to  address  these  mat- 
ters legislatively  this  year. 

Basically,  just  to  summarize,  this  hearing,  of  course,  is  on  the 
GSA  reorganization.  I  think  that  the  organization  of  the  agency 
and  the  details  of  the  day-to-day  management  should  and  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Administrator.  We  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
ability  nor  are  we  in  the  position  to  worry  about  the  day-to-day  de- 
tails of  the  management  of  the  agency.  What  we  need  to  primarily 
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look  at  are  the  results.  So  that's  what  I  think  we'll  look  at.  The 
proofs  in  the  pudding,  so  to  speak. 

So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Traficant.  I'd  like  to  recognize  the  Vice  Chair  of  the  sub- 
committee, Ms.  Norton,  and  ask  if  she  has  any  opening  statement. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  I  do.  I 
want  to  thank  you  and  commend  you  for  calling  this  hearing,  and 
I  want  to  welcome  Roger  Johnson,  the  Administrator  of  GSA. 

Since  our  last  hearing,  where  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
question  Mr.  Johnson,  the  subcommittee  has  submitted  to  GSA  48 
questions  designed  to  elicit  more  information  and  greater  detail 
about  GSA's  proposals.  Unfortunately,  GSA's  written  answers  for 
the  most  part  lacked  the  specificity  the  subcommittee  not  only  ex- 
pected, but  requires  to  evaluate  the  GSA's  proposals. 

As  Vice  Chair  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  gratified  at  the  occa- 
sions I  have  had  to  work  cooperatively  with  Mr.  Johnson.  Thrash- 
ing out  problems  bluntly,  but  amicably,  we  have  always  managed 
to  reach  a  resolution  that  satisfied  us  both. 

Administrator  Johnson  is  particularly  fortunate  that  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  has  historically  been  a  pro-GSA  bipartisan 
subcommittee.  Insistence  by  the  Federal  courts  that  they  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  agency,  for  example,  has  been  turned  back  by  this 
subcommittee's  solid  bipartisan  determination  that  GSA  get  from 
the  courts  the  requirements  established  for  other  Federal  construc- 
tion projects.  Extravagant  waste  in  court  construction  has  vindi- 
cated the  subcommittee's  insistence  that  there  be  uniform  controls, 
because  taxpayer  dollars  are  at  stake. 

In  another  bipartisan  demonstration  of  support  for  the  GSA,  the 
subcommittee  introduced  H.R.  2680,  the  scoring  bill,  which  will 
provide  GSA  the  latitude  it  needs  to  consider  and  propose  to  the 
Congress  the  most  cost-effective  methods  for  financing  Federal  real 
estate  transactions. 

Precisely  because  we  have  confidence  in  the  systems  and  ap- 
proach that  GSA  has  built,  we  are  not  yet  convinced  that  GSA's 
proposals  under  consideration  here  today  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  agency.  In  its  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  the  GSA  has  unilater- 
ally restructured  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  in 
spite  of  GSA's  claims  to  the  contrary.  The  fund  was  created  by  the 
public  buildings  amendments  of  1972  for  purposes  spelled  out  by 
law  for  financing  the  acquisition,  construction,  alteration,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  of  all  public  buildings. 

The  congressional  intent  of  the  law  was  to  provide  GSA  with  a 
reliable  and  centralized  source  of  funds  from  projects  and  oper- 
ations that  could  not  be  diverted  for  other  purposes.  Under  the  law, 
money  deposited  in  the  fund  is  to  be  available  for  spending  on  cer- 
tain named  real  property  management  activities. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  law  and  keeping  funds  for  Federal  ac- 
quisition and  construction  protected  under  the  fund,  the  GSA  pro- 
poses to  turn  the  fund  into  a  discretionary  capital  budget.  The 
framers  of  the  fund,  however,  learned  from  experience  that  capital 
investments  simply  would  not  be  funded  on  a  systematic  basis  by 
direct  appropriation.  That  is  the  history. 
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Unfortunately,  but  surely  predictably,  we  have  already  witnessed 
what  happens  when  monies  formerly  protected  by  the  fund  are  ex- 
posed to  discretionary  decisionmaking.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  $550  million  be  cut  from  GSA's  fiscal 
year  1995  Federal  Acquisition  of  Facilities  Program.  If  I  were  un- 
kind, I  would  say  to  Administrator  Johnson,  "I  told  you  so."  The 
House  Budget's  recommendation  is  only  a  recommendation,  but  it 
is  a  telling  indication  of  how,  in  the  current  climate  of  budget  re- 
straints, appropriators  are  likely  to  consider  GSA's  request  for 
funds  for  Federal  building  acquisition  and  construction. 

The  reason  the  fund  has  not  performed  as  intended  is  not  be- 
cause of  structural  flaws,  as  GSA  would  have  us  believe,  but  rather 
because  the  fund  has  been  undercapitalized  for  over  a  decade.  Not- 
withstanding undercapitalization  of  the  fund  in  the  past,  current 
law  says  that  the  fund  will  be  available  for  certain  named  pur- 
poses. By  carving  out  some  real  property  activities  to  no  longer  be 
funded  by  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund,  GSA  is  effectively  rewriting 
the  law.  As  I  have  said  before,  by  law  that  is  Congress'  job  alone. 
GSA  can  proceed  only  if  it  does  not  violate  the  law. 

Moreover,  GSA  already  has  programs  in  place  that  could  serve 
as  practical  and  more  effective  alternatives  to  capital  budgeting 
than  its  present  proposal.  The  combination  of  constant  cash  flow  to 
the  Federal  Buildings  Fund,  lease-purchase  authority,  and  a  mod- 
est amount  of  opportunity  purchase  monies  already  give  GSA  bene- 
fits of  a  capital  program  with  a  safety  net  of  dedicated  funds. 

The  Clinton  Administration's  efforts  to  reinvent  Government 
may  be  its  most  original  initiative.  The  National  Performance  Re- 
view is  a  particularly  impressive  document,  loaded  with  immensely 
appealing  recommendations  for  a  Federal  Government  that  works 
better  and  costs  less.  However,  a  knee-jerk  decentralization  of  ev- 
erything the  GSA  does  is  not  only  reflexive,  but  naive.  GSA  forgets 
the  most  important  obligation  of  Government:  to  learn  and  appre- 
ciate its  history  before  you  assume  that  you  are  wiser  than  those 
who  preceded  you. 

There  is  no  economic  analysis  to  support  any  savings  in  time  or 
money  through  the  decentralization  proposed.  Some  management 
activities  lend  themselves  to  centralization  with  its  attendant 
economies  of  scale  and  efficiency;  others  do  not.  Until  the  GSA  can 
show  step  by  step  the  value  of  the  decentralization  of  an  agency 
with  expertise  uniquely  valuable  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
absent  in  other  agencies,  I  am  unprepared  to  march  blindly  toward 
the  breakup  of  one  of  the  Federal  Government's  most  cost-efficient 
agencies. 

And  I  remind  Administrator  Johnson  that  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review  recommendations,  like  virtually  every  other  aspect  of 
Government,  are  subject  to  congressional  approval.  You  simply  can- 
not do  it  without  us.  Please  work  with  us.  We  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  anything  that  works. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  achievements  of  the  private  sector,  re- 
spect for  private  business  that  I  earned  as  I  watched  and  partici- 
pated in  the  achievements  of  three  very  successful  Fortune  500 
companies  before  coming  to  Congress.  Strengths  from  the  private 
sector,  however,  cannot  be  blindly  transplanted  to  the  public  sector. 
Adoption  of  private  sector  methods  is  overdue  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment.  The  messengers  from  private  business  most  likely  to  be 
most  successful  will  be  those  who  bring  respect  for  the  unique  con- 
tours of  the  public  sector. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROGER  W.  JOHNSON,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Duncan, 
Vice  Chair  Norton.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

I  would  like  to  just  briefly  try  to  clear  a  little  air,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  a  clear,  I  think,  sense  of  attention  which  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  creating  or  continuing  with.  I  think  there  is  some  concern 
about  this  Administrator  or  the  GSA's  respect  for  this  committee 
or  the  process  of  Congress.  You  needn't  worry  about  that.  I  can't 
do  anything,  the  GSA  can't  do  anything  without  your  involvement 
and  without  your  approval.  We  understand  that. 

I  think  because  of  some  of  my  background  and  how  I  approach 
change,  I  have  made  some  mistakes  and  not  involved  you  soon 
enough  in  some  process.  I  didn't  do  that,  because,  frankly,  there 
wasn't  much  to  involve  you  with,  but  I  won't  do  that  in  the  future. 
We're  going  to  set  up  regular  discussions  with  your  people  and  you, 
even  if  we  haven't  come  to  any  conclusions  or  have  recommenda- 
tions ready. 

What  happens  here,  to  start  with,  is  that  we  have  no  reorganiza- 
tion that  we  plan  to  implement  at  this  point.  What  I  did  when  I 
came  here — and  this  is  a  result  of  your  comments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  everyone  else's  comments  that  told  me  there  were  problems  in 
the  buildings  area  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  didn't  come  here 
with  that  understanding.  Everyone  told  me  that.  As  a  result  of 
that,  we  did  have  a  time  out  and  review,  which  I  think  was  widely 
supported,  to  take  a  look  at  what  had  been  done.  You  know  that 
at  the  moment  we're  in  the  process  of  finalizing  that.  It  appears 
as  though  we'll  recommend  a  savings  of  about  $1.2  billion  out  of 
$7  billion  over  30  years  or  so,  coming  mostly  from  just  improving 
how  we  go  about  the  business,  not  changing  lots  of  scope,  et  cetera. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  would  in  any  organization,  I  asked  for 
us  to  start  looking  at  where  the  leverages  were  and  how  we  could 
improve  our  overall  performance.  I'd  like  to  take  two  minutes  and 
be  very  brief,  if  I  may,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how  I'm  thinking 
and  where  we're  heading,  because  I  think  it  leads  to  some  of  the 
confusion. 

First  of  all,  the  perception  that  we  had  and  we're  going  forward 
with  is  as  follows.  This  agency,  regardless  of  what  its  budget  says, 
which  is  a  set  of  arithmetic  calculations  that  get  you  to  a  number 
that  I  don't  think  is  very  meaningful,  has  direct  control  over  or  has 
oversight  responsibility  for  about  $60  billion  of  spending  in  1995. 
That's  a  lot.  All  of  the  salaries  in  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion equal  only  $1  billion.  We  could — I  don't  mean  literally — we 
could  obviously  get  rid  of  all  the  people,  close  the  whole  place 
down,  and  you'd  only  save  $1  billion.  If  we  improve  how  we  do 
things  by  only  10  percent,  we  could  save  $6  billion. 
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So  my  first  point  to  you  is  that  the  work  we're  trying  to  do  and 
learn  about  is  all  aimed  at  improving  how  we  do  the  $60  billion, 
not  cutting  the  $1  billion. 

Fortunately,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  having  to  lay  people  off 
to  meet  the  President's  reduction  in  manpower  target.  Since  I 
came,  we  put  a  hard  freeze  on  new  hires,  and  we  put  what  I  call 
a  show-me  freeze  on  replacements.  That  means  you  can't  replace 
someone  who  leaves  unless  you  prove  that  he  really  is  necessary 
and  you  can't  divide  the  work  up  or  something.  As  a  result  of  that, 
our  manpower  head  count  is  down  about  650  people.  That's  about 
5.-something  percent  per  year.  So  as  long  as  we  keep  that  going, 
we'll  have  no  problem  meeting  FTE  targets.  That's  fortunate,  be- 
cause it  lets  us  move  ahead  with  understanding  how  effective  we 
are  without  some  sword  over  our  head  that  says  by  some  date  we 
have  to  lay  other  people  off. 

The  process,  then,  of  moving  ahead  from  that  point  has  to  do 
with  two  or  three  very  basic  things  as  well.  The  agency  has  respon- 
sibility given  to  it  from  Congress  to  do  a  variety  of  things,  which 
you  all  know  better  than  I.  It  is  our  job,  I  believe,  to  carry  those 
out  in  the  most  effective,  efficient  way  as  we  can.  So  one  of  the  first 
questions  is,  how  do  you  know?  How  do  you  know  if  you're  doing 
it  efficiently  or  effectively? 

One  of  the  ways  you  find  out  those  things,  at  least  in  my  experi- 
ence, is  you  have  to  compare  to  something.  So  when  I  talk  about 
competition,  it  is  first  and  foremost  for  the  purpose  of  defining  com- 
parisons to  how  we  do  things.  That  doesn't  mean  that  when  we  find 
or  if  we  find  we  are  not  "competitive,"  let's  say,  with  the  private 
sector  or  some  other  public  sector,  it  doesn't  mean  that  we,  there- 
fore, run  off  and  have  those  other  people  do  it. 

That's  very  important  in  the  real  estate  side,  I  think,  because  in 
real  estate,  unlike  some  other  functions  that  GSA  has,  I  believe 
that,  in  the  main,  that  needs  to  be  a  central  function.  I  don't  be- 
lieve much  does  in  management  today,  but  that  is  one  that  I  think 
does.  There  are  certain  parts  of  that  where  I  think,  for  flexibility 
reasons,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  delegate  maybe  small  leases, 
things  where  it  isn't  worth  the  control,  and  let  people  move  fast. 
So  as  we're  looking  at  what  we  should  do  and  how  we  should  im- 
prove what  we  do,  one  of  the  things  I  asked  was,  how  do  we  know? 
How  can  we  compare  to  what  other  people  are  doing?  The  fact  is, 
it's  very  difficult,  because  the  numbers  and  the  way  we're  orga- 
nized don't  allow  much  comparison.  We  have  to  do  an  awful  lot  of 
analyzing  and  an  awful  lot  of  assumptions. 

So  one  thing  we're  looking  at  in  the  Public  Buildings  Service  is 
to  repackage  the  work.  Not  to  get  rid  of  people  doing  it,  but  to 
package  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  it  easier  to  compare.  Not 
that  we're  going  to  run  off  and  broker  stuff,  but  we  should  know— 
we  have  to  know  whether  or  not  we're  performing  real  estate  func- 
tions that  are  as  effective  as  they  should  be. 

Failing  to  do  that,  I'm  afraid,  leads  to  some  other  negative 
things,  and  we  have  seen  one  agency  head  off  and  start  building 
its  own  buildings.  Or,  at  least,  they  propose  to.  I  don't  know  what 
will  happen.  I  don't  think  that's  smart.  I  couldn't  stop  that.  Others 
have  come  to  us  and  said,  "See,  you're  not  competitive.  You  cost  too 
much.  You  take  too  long.  We  want  to  go  and  do  our  own  also."  We 
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have  said,  "No,  don't  do  that.  Give  us  a  chance,  and  we  will  show 
you  that  we  can  deliver  better  service." 

So  the  first  step  in  any  of  this  work  is  to  find  out  how  are  we 
doing.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  eight  months  or  so  I've 
been  here,  particularly  for  the  buildings  side,  there's  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  we  have  the  capability,  and  I  think  the  people  in  the 
organization  have  the  desire,  and  there's  no  reason  why  we  can't 
perform  the  real  estate  function  as  good  or  better  than  anybody  in 
the  country.  The  fact  is  we  have  to  understand  where  are  we  at  the 
moment  and  what  would  we  need  to  do  to  make  sure  we're  doing 
that  if  we're  not.  I  think  that  is  the  key  difference  in  where  we're 
heading. 

So  I'm  not  looking  at  reorganizing  for  its  own  sake.  Even  when 
we  start  repackaging  things  or  looking  competitively,  it  doesn't 
mean  that  I  will  then  say,  "Uh-oh,  we're  not  competitive.  Let's  go 
over  here."  Real  estate  says,  "No,  no,  no.  Why  aren't  we  competi- 
tive? Let's  get  competitive.  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  do  that?" 

In  terms  of  the  Buildings  Fund  itself,  which  I  think  is  all  part 
and  parcel  of  this,  we  have  no  intention  of  changing  the  Buildings 
Fund.  No  intention  of  doing  that  at  all.  The  issue  there  had  to  do 
with  a  first  piece  of  competitiveness.  One  of  the  complaints  we  got 
continually  from  other  agencies  was  that  our  rent  was  too  high. 
That  was  driving  a  lot  of  them  to  lobby  for  further  delegations, 
lobby  for  "Let  me  go  do  my  own  buildings."  As  we  went  out  and 
surveyed  the  markets,  we  found,  sure  enough,  we're  charging  a  lot 
more  than  they  could  get  on  the  outside  market.  So  we  adjusted 
the  rents  in  1995,  because  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  said  that 
the  rents  we  charge  should  be  competitive.  So  I  had  no  concept  that 
we  were  doing  anything  that  was  wrong,  illegal,  or  against  the 
Buildings  Fund. 

The  fact  is,  I  think  the  total  amount  of  rent  that  we're  not  get- 
ting because  we've  reduced  them,  I  think,  is  $300  million  or  $400 
million.  That's  where  that  all  comes  from. 

Now,  there  are  other  ways  to  get  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Another 
way  to  get  at  that,  if  we  want  to  do  that  and  we  want  to  say,  "No, 
we  want  to  purposely  build  a  fund  called  the  Buildings  Fund  for 
the  future,"  would  be  to  charge  the  agencies  a  competitive  rent — 
let's  say  the  rent  competitively  is  $28 — but  then,  in  addition, 
charge  a  surcharge  that  goes  into  the  Buildings  Fund.  The  benefit 
of  that  approach  could  be  that  then  if  they  say — say  you're  charg- 
ing $5  a  foot  in  the  Buildings  Fund,  and  they  say,  "Well,  $32  is  too 
expensive,"  and  they  go  out  and  get  $28.  Fine,  but  even  if  you  go 
outside,  you're  going  to  have  to  still  charge  the  $5.  So  it  doesn't 
incentivize  people  to  go  do  wrong  things. 

But  the  whole  purpose  of  this  is  to  get  to  a  comparison  where  we 
can  demonstrate  we're  competitive  and  not  have  people  running  off 
doing  things  for  wrong  reasons.  We  intend  to  work  with  you.  I  ap- 
preciate Ms.  Norton's  comment  about  working  together  and  ham- 
mering out  differences,  which  we've  done,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
that  can't  continue  to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  and  everybody 
else.  So  that's  what  we  want  to  do. 

I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Duncan. 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson,  you  mentioned  that  the  time  out  and  review  proc- 
ess had  met  with  some  pretty  widespread  or  across-the-board  sup- 
port, and  I  think  that's  true.  Last  November,  however,  during  the 
first  time  out  and  review,  you  recommended  the  cancellation  of  six 
projects.  What  was  the  ultimate  outcome  of  those  projects?  Were 
any  of  the  six  cancelled? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  they  were.  The  rescission  bill  came 
up,  and  I  think  those  were  not  rescinded.  In  most  of  those  cases, 
Congressman,  though,  that  isn't  going  to  stop  us  from  saving  the 
money.  I  think  there's  a  difference  between  actually  rescinding 
money  in  the  bill  and  us  still  going  ahead  and  trying  to  achieve 
those  savings.  Nothing's  preventing  us  from  trying  to  achieve  the 
savings. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  are  any  of  those  six  projects  going  to  be  or 
have  they  been  reduced  in  cost  some,  then? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  still  will  go  after  the  same  targets  to  reduce 
that  we  put  in  the  rescission.  The  difference  is  that  the  Congress 
didn't  see  fit  to  reduce  the  actual  amount  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I'm  particularly  interested  in  the  courthouse  in 
Hammond,  Indiana.  That  was  one  of  the  six  that  you  recommended 
initially.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Duncan.  What  is  the  status  of  that  project  now?  Where  I'm 
coming  from,  first  of  all,  I  think  from  one  report  I've  seen,  that's 
a  $51  million  courthouse,  and  that  seems  like  a  very  expensive 
courthouse  for  a  city  the  size  of  Hammond,  and  I'm  wondering  if 
there's  not  some  way,  even  if  we  have  to  go  forward  with  that 
courthouse,  that  we  can't  save  some  money  or  reduce  the  size  or 
scope  of  that  project  in  some  way. 

Secondly,  of  even  more  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
initial  reports  that  the  Federal  judges  were  going  to  refuse  to  move 
into  that  courthouse.  Has  that  been  worked  out,  and  do  you  have 
assurances  in  writing  that  those  judges  will  move  into  that  court- 
house once  it  is  built? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  yet,  but  there  are  negotiations  going  on  al- 
most as  we  speak  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  good 
idea,  that  we  get  some  sort  of  assurance  in  writing  from  those 
judges  that  we're  not  building  a  courthouse  that  we're  not  going  to 
have  any  judges  to  work  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  certainly  are  working  toward  that,  Congress- 
man, yes.  I  don't  know  the  specifics  of  the  current  cost  estimates 
for  that.  We  can  get  back  to  you  with  that. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Okay.  If  you  would  provide  us  with  that  informa- 
tion, that  would  be  helpful,  because  that's  certainly  of  concern  to 
us,  I  think. 

[The  following  was  received  from  Mr.  Johnson:] 
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FACT  SHEET 

HAMMOND,  IN 

Question    What  is  the  latest  cost  estimate  for  the  project? 

Response    Based  on  GSA's  Time-Out  &  Review  of  the  project,  the  latest  cost  estimate 
for  the  project  is: 

Site:  $  5,000,000 

Design:  $  2,610,000 

Estimated  Construction  Cost*  $39,750,000 

Management  and  Inspection:  $  2.541.000 

Estimated  Total  Project  Cost:  $49,90 1 ,000 

*  GSA's  Time-Out  &  Review  of  this  project  indicates  that  there  are  opportunities  to 
realize  savings  through  value  engineering  techniques  during  the  construction  of  the 
courthouse.  We  anticipate  savings  of  possibly  $929,000;  if  these  savings  are  realized,  the 
construction  cost  could  be  reduced  to  $38,821,000. 

Question:  What  is  the  status  of  getting  the  judges  to  agree  on  the  selected  site? 

Response:  There  had  been  formal  mediations  held  with  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts,  GSA,  and  other  parties  from  early  January  through  early  March  to  try  to  resolve 
the  issue.  However,  it  has  been  requested  that  the  formal  mediations  be  ended  because  an 
agreement  had  not  been  reached. 

A  lawsuit  has  been  filed  against  the  Government  by  several  individuals  in  Gary  and 
Hammond.  Because  the  judges  in  Hammond  were  supportive  of  the  plaintiffs  position,  the 
case  was  transferred  to  Kansas.  Judge  Dale  Saffels,  U.S.  District  Court  of  Kansas,  has 
issued  a  stay  to  the  Federal  Government  to  take  no  further  action  regarding  site 
acquisition,  design,  or  construction  of  the  project  until  after  a  hearing  is  held  on  June  15. 
The  court  is  expected  to  decide  the  case  as  a  result  of  the  hearing 

NOTE:  By  letter  dated  March  29,  1994,  the  lawyer  representing  the  two  Federal  judges 
in  Hammond  wrote  to  the  magistrate  in  Kansas  that  the  two  judges  were  withdrawing 
their  objections  to  the  site  selected  by  GSA  for  the  new  courthouse    However,  this  action 
does  not  modify  the  existing  stay 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Whatever  you  decide  in  reorganization,  how  will 
you  resolve  what  appears  to  be  an  impasse  with  the  courts  over  the 
methodology  that  is  used  in  determining  the  need  and  the  size  and 
the  scope  and  the  cost  and  so  forth  of  these  courthouse  projects? 
Do  you  feel  there  is  an  impasse?  Is  that  process  being  improved? 
What  can  you  tell  us  about  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that's  one  of  the  areas  that  we've  made  the 
most  progress  with,  Congressman,  in  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 
I'm  very  pleased  with  the  relationship  we  have  with  the  courts 
now.  Deputy  Stasch  has  taken  the  lead  on  at  least  two  sort  of  blue 
ribbon  committees.  I  have  personally  met  with  judges  two  or  three 
times.  I  think  we're  both  understanding  each  other's  problems  a  lot 
better. 

We're  way  past  the  superficial  kind  of  charges  and 
countercharges  of  too  much  marble  and  too  much  expensive  wood 
and  down  into  the  real  issues  of,  how  do  you  forecast  the  needs  for 
a  courthouse?  Should  we  be  forecasting  for  30  years?  Is  maybe  10 
or  15  more  appropriate?  How  do  you  deal  with  senior  judges?  How 
do  you  put  them  into  a  forecast?  Unfortunately,  we  all  die  at  some 
point.  What  do  you  do  with  the  architecture?  How  can  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  the  new  architectural  developments?  We've 
brought  together  architects  and  contractors  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  top  ones  in  both  Federal  and  State  courthouse  building. 

I  think  we're  making  some  very  good  progress.  An  area  that  I  am 
working  with  to  try  to  make  even  more  progress,  however,  is  the 
process  of  maybe  tying  together  other  parts  of  the  judicial  process 
that  affects  the  courts.  There  is  a  whole  series  of  things.  If  we  build 
a  courthouse,  there  really  needs  to  be  Federal  marshals  when  it 
gets  finished  to  protect  the  judges  and  the  people  there.  That  budg- 
et process  seems,  to  some  degree,  to  be  disconnected.  We've  met 
with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

So  in  addition  to  the  courthouses  themselves,  we're  looking  at 
ways  of  maybe  bringing  that  process  together  and  making  sure 
that  all  of  the  pieces  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other's  plan. 
I'm  pleased  with  that  progress. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  mentioned  the  six  initial  projects  that  you  made 
some  recommendations  on  in  the  time  out  and  review  process.  Ulti- 
mately, you  reviewed  192  projects.  How  many  of  those  192  were 
cancelled  or  reduced  in  size  or  cost  or  scope?  Or  what  specifically 
can  you  tell  us  about  the  end  result? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  the  192,  148  had  some  form  of  reductions  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Of  the  148,  36  had  reductions  that  involved 
changing  actually  the  scope — reducing  the  size,  knocking  out  a 
floor,  et  cetera.  The  other  112  had  to  with  just  improving  the  costs 
for  the  established  scope. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I'm  told  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  savings 
or  the  projected  savings  from  this  process  comes  from  what  is 
called  value  engineering.  Will  you  just  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that 
and  how  you're  going  to  ultimately  determine  if  these  savings  actu- 
ally have  been  realized? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  let's  step  back  for  a  second,  Congressman, 
because  as  you  recognize,  and  sometimes  we  lose  sight  of,  these  192 
projects  were  already  approved,  and  many  of  them  were  already  in 
process.  So  our  ability  to  address  a  lot  of  change  in  many  of  them 
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was  quite  limited.  In  the  value  engineering  structure,  that  really 
was  about  all  we  had  left  to  do  in  many  of  them.  The  designs  were 
done  and  complete,  and  to  change  those  designs,  even  if  we  could 
save  some  money,  would  cost  an  awful  lot  of  time,  and  it  wasn't 
worth  it. 

So  in  our  contracts,  we  have  clauses  which  allow  us,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  contractors,  to  share  savings.  In  the  past,  sometimes 
we  have  aggressively  pursued  that,  sometimes  we  haven't.  In  these 
concepts  now,  we  would  be  aggressively  pursuing  that,  actively  ask- 
ing for  his  suggestions,  reviewing  them,  making  some  of  our  own, 
and  hopefully  from  that  process  of  aggressively  pursuing  it  and 
measuring  it,  we  will  get  the  value  engineering  reductions. 

Going  forward,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  things  we  have  learned 
in  this  process  that  should  yield  bigger  savings  in  the  future,  be- 
cause we  can  put  them  in  place  from  the  very  beginning.  Now,  they 
won't  show  a  savings,  because  hopefully  we'll  come  forward  with 
the  lower-cost  projects  right  from  the  start.  These  projects,  the  148 
that  we  will  be  reducing,  we'll  measure  the  savings  based  on  what 
the  projected  costs  were,  and  we'll  report  back  to  you  on  a  periodic 
basis  and  say,  "Here's  what  we  see  so  far.  It  looks  like  we're  going 
to  get  90  percent  of  them  or  110  percent  of  what  we  see."  So  we'll 
be  measuring  those  as  we  go  through  the  process. 

Mr.  Duncan.  All  right.  As  you  know  and  I  think  I've  mentioned 
to  you  before,  in  any  very  large  bureaucracy,  these  bureaucracies 
sort  of  have  a  life  of  their  own,  and  it's  hard  to  implement  changes. 
One  of  the  real  problems  we  have  with  the  Federal  Government 
today,  while  you  have  many,  many  good  people  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  so  many  protections  through  the  Civil  Service 
System  and  in  other  ways,  it's  almost  impossible  to  remove  bad  em- 
ployees or  to  really  stir  up  or  shake  up  some  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  levels  and  the  mid  levels  of  the  bureaucracy.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  is  that  it's  hard  to  come  up  with  ways  to  give  some  of 
the  lower-level  employees  incentives  to  make  changes  and  to  follow 
your  leadership,  so  to  speak. 

Have  you  been  able  to  make  progress  in  getting  these  goals  that 
you  have  spoken  to  us  about  implemented  down  through  the  chain, 
and  are  you  getting  support  from  the  lower  levels,  and  have  you 
come  up  with  any  types  of  incentive  programs  for  employees  who 
make  suggestions  on  changes  or  ways  we  can  save  money  and  that 
type  of  thing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  that's  a  very,  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  appreciate  your  asking  it.  I  want  to  deal  with  it  in  a  couple 
of  pieces. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  my  experience,  although  compensation  is 
very  important,  that  in  most  organizations  what  someone  gets  paid 
is  down  in  the  middle  of  the  list  of  what's  important  to  them.  It's 
also  been  my  experience  in  making  changes  in  my  own  companies, 
and  I've  had  to  make  a  lot  of  them,  that  those  changes  don't  really 
become  meaningful,  they  don't  stick,  they  don't  last  until  you  get 
the  people  down  in  the  organization  involved.  That  has  two  bene- 
fits to  it.  Being  involved,  seeming  that  they  have  something  to  say 
about  what  really  goes  on,  generally  is  right  up  near  the  top  of 
things  that  make  people  happy  or  not  with  their  jobs. 
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Part  of  the  problem,  I  think,  that  I've  had  with  this  committee 
is  that  in  doing  that,  in  trying  to  break  that  process  open,  people 
are  quite  reluctant  to  do  that.  In  the  private  sector  they  are,  and 
in  the  Government  they're  more  reluctant,  because  they  don't  real- 
ly believe  we're  going  to  do  anything  with  what  we  ask  them. 
They're  also  afraid  their  managers  might  get  upset.  So  it's  very 
hard  to  get  them  involved  in  asking,  what  is  it  we  should  change? 
How  should  we  go  about  that? 

So  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  to  do  that  is  open  up  a  lot  of 
wide  alternatives  just  to  get  discussions  going,  and  I've  found  that 
just  starts  all  kinds  of  rumors,  but  it's  the  only  way  I  know  to  sort 
of  jump  start  those  discussions. 
Mr.  Duncan.  It  starts  all  kinds  of  rumors,  you  say? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  sure,  when  you  say,  "What  if  we  did  this? 
What  if  we  did  that?  Come  on,  let's  have  some  ideas.  Do  we  really 
need  this?  Should  we  stop  doing  this  altogether?"  You've  got  to  get 
them  going  to  make  them  feel  it's  okay  to  give  you  some  sugges- 
tions and  they  won't  get  killed  if  they  do.  So  that  process  is  now 
just  starting  through  the  country.  We  did  some  meetings  in  Balti- 
more and  had  some  good  success  with  it. 

When  that  gets  going,  as  it's  now  started,  now  you  get  really 
meaningful  suggestions,  and  if  they  are  useful  suggestions  and 
they're  appropriate  and  you  put  them  in,  they  generally  will  stay, 
because  the  people  were  involved  in  them. 

Now,  the  next  piece  of  that,  or  further  down  the  line,  is,  well,  can 
you  further  incentivize  people  to  make  change  and  help  improve 
things  if  you  gave  them  monetary  awards  or  some  other  concept, 
and  can  you  do  that?  Obviously,  very  difficult  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, from  what  I  can  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  some  good  success.  I  was  in 
Stockton,  California  last  week  at  our  distribution  center  where  they 
have  a  productivity  gain  sharing  plan  that,  in  cooperation  with  the 
union  and  approved  by  the  personnel  people,  we've  set  a  whole 
bunch  of  measurements.  It's  been  going  on  now  for  two  years  as  a 
pilot,  and  they  actually  have  made  major  improvements  in  produc- 
tivity, much  more  work  being  done  with  fewer  people,  and  I  gave 
a  symbolic  check,  I  think,  for  $90,000  while  I  was  there,  which  was 
the  quarterly  payoff  for  this  quarter.  They  had  been  receiving  an 
average  of  $900  to  $1,000  a  year  incentive,  each  person,  but  done 
on  a  group  basis,  for  making  productivity  improvements. 

So  it  can  be  done,  and  we'll  be  looking  for  other  areas  where  that 
would  be  appropriate  through  the  agency.  But  I  think  the  first 
most  important  thing  is  to  get  folks  involved  in  what  they're  doing. 
They  know  where  improvements  need  to  be  made,  they  know 
what's  in  their  way,  so  we  need  to  get  that  out  of  them,  and  we're 
starting  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Duncan.  You  mentioned  the  GSA  employees  out  across  the 
country.  How  many  of  the  GSA  employees  are  here  in  Washington 
as  opposed  to  out  across  the  country? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  rough  numbers.  Lit- 
erally, when  you  say  here  in  Washington,  I  think  we  have  about 
5,000  in  Washington  and  about  15,000  in  the  country.  But  in 
Washington,  most  of  those  5,000  are  in  fact  in  a  region  that  just 
happens  to  be  in  Washington.  So  in  the  region,  I  think  there's 
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about  3,500  here.  So  there's  about  1,500  headquarters  people  in 
Washington,  3,500  in  the  region,  and  then  about  15,000  physically 
in  the  regions  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Duncan.  You  mentioned  that  much  more  work  is  being  done 
with  fewer  people.  Has  the  number  of  GSA  employees  gone  down 
or  decreased  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  What  I  mentioned,  Congressman,  was  in  this 
particular  distribution  center,  about  250  people,  where  they've 
measured  that.  The  answer  to  your  broader  question  is  that  we 
have  reduced  about  650  people  through  not  replacing  people  or  hir- 
ing anyone  over  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Duncan.  One  last  question,  and  then  I'll  let  somebody  else 
take  over.  As  a  part  of  last  year's  performance  review,  or  as  part 
of  the  Administration's  rescission  package,  GSA  recommended  re- 
scission of  approximately  $126  million,  and  that  was  passed  as  part 
of  H.R.  3400.  What  is  the  status  of  that  rescission  package?  Can 
you  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  understand  that  at  the  moment  the  Senate 
committee  who  reviewed  that  first  agreed  with  the  $126  million, 
but  took  it  from  different  projects  than  the  ones  we  had  rec- 
ommended. I  don't  think  that  issue  has  been  resolved  yet,  but  that, 
from  what  I  understand,  is  the  current  status. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  is  it  correct  that  $97  million  was  rec- 
ommended as  a  reduction  in  the  GSA  headquarters  building? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  all  taken  from  the  Southeast  Federal  Cen- 
ter, and  there  are  pieces  there — you're  probably  right,  Congress- 
man, because  the  two  pieces  are — one  was  the  GSA  building  and 
one  was  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  was  taken  out  of  that  project. 

Mr.  Duncan.  So  you're  saying  that's  just  sort  of  in  discussion  or 
negotiations  or  something  at  this  time  or  that's  uncertain? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  budget  hasn't  been  approved  yet,  so  I 
think  there  are  other  committees  that  are  going  to  be  taking  a  look 
at  that. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  the  rescission,  of  course,  passed  in  the  sup- 
plemental earlier.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  you  in  your  opening  remarks 
indicate  that  you  believe  that  real  estate  ought  to  be  a  centralized 
function.  I  mean,  there  are  some  of  us  who,  knowing  something 
about  this  real  estate  market,  have  seen  the  blind  ignorance,  frank- 
ly, of  agencies  as  they  try  to  figure  it  out,  whereas  GSA  has  spent 
decades  figuring  it  out  and  has  a  known  reputation  as  a  hard  bar- 
gainer. 

So  the  notion  that  its  real  estate  function — and  that's  what  I'm 
trying  to  get  at — would  be  parceled  out — that  we  would  witness 
agency  personnel  running  around  town  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
deal  in  a  very  sophisticated  real  estate  market,  not  to  mention  all 
the  rest  of  the  markets  that  are  out  in  the  hinterland  would,  I 
think,  send  tremors  through  the  Congress. 

But  you  say  it  should  be  a  central  function  and  still  talk  about 
delegating  part  of  that  function.  I  wish  you  would  clarify  or  try  to 
reconcile  what  you  said  about  it  being  a  central  function  with  what 
we  understand  about  delegation  of  precisely  that  function. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  To  start  with,  Congresswoman,  I  haven't  con- 
cluded in  detail  at  all  what  might  get  delegated  and  what  might 
not,  but  let  me  give  you  the  thought  process.  At  one  extreme,  we 
have  the  process  involved  in  building  new  buildings  or  acquiring 
very  large  projects.  At  that  extreme,  there's  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  that  should  be  done  centrally.  At  the  other  extreme,  we 
have  a  great  many — 

Ms.  Norton.  Which  part  should  be  done  centrally? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Any  large  buildings,  large  projects,  of  course.  At 
the  other  extreme,  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  transactions  that  are 
for  very  small  amounts  of  space,  one  agency  needs  10,000  feet, 
needs  this,  needs  that.  That  may  well  be  more  cost  effective,  with 
some  good  controls,  good  measurements,  to  let  them  do  that  up  to 
some  certain  amount. 

Ms.  Norton.  Why  would  it  be  more  cost  effective?  If  they  have 
no  experience  doing  it,  if  they're  novices,  why  is  it  more  cost  effec- 
tive, and  what  evidence  do  you  have  that  it  would  be  more  cost  ef- 
fective? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  don't  have  evidence  at  the  moment.  As  I 
said,  we  haven't  made  any  direct  conclusions  yet. 

Ms.  Norton.  But  what  is  the  concept?  What  is  the  construct  that 
makes  you  believe  at,  for  example,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  where  I  was  chair,  whose  business  is  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  the  United  States  of  America,  that  if  you  said 
to  the  general  counsel — and  that's  about  all  you'd  have  to  turn  to — 
"Go  out  and  rent  10,000  square  feet  on  your  own,"  that  somebody 
who  understands  Title  VII  has  a  clue  about  the  real  estate  market 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  it  would  be  more  cost  effective 
to  send  him  out  there  on  his  own? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  first  of  all,  Congresswoman,  whenever  I  talk 
about  delegations,  I  do  not  ever  mean  that  it  would  be  universal. 
So,  first  of  all,  there  would  be  a  whole  bunch  of  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  you  wouldn't  delegate  to,  that  were  too 
small. 

Ms.  Norton.  Name  one  agency  that  you  would  want  to  dele- 
gate  

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Veterans  Administration,  for  example,  who  al- 
ready  

Ms.  Norton.  Why  the  Veterans  Administration? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  already  have  knowledge.  They  build  hos- 
pitals. They've  got  some  real  estate  capabilities  inside  their  agency. 
They're  large. 

Ms.  Norton.  We're  talking  about  renting  space  now.  You  con- 
ceded that  construction  ought  to  be  centralized.  Now  suppose  the 
Veterans  Administration  needs  10,000  square  feet.  They  build  hos- 
pitals. They  know  health  care.  Why  should  I  sleep  better  at  night 
knowing  that  they're  out  in  this  real  estate  market  on  their  own? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  are  you  thinking  of  Washington,  D.C.? 

Ms.  Norton.  No,  I'm  thinking  about  the  entire  country.  This  is 
what  I  know.  You  know  something  about  this  business.  If  I  am  in 
Atlanta  or  L.A.  or  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  and  I'm  in  the  real  es- 
tate business,  my  business  is  to  know  the  real  estate  business.  And 
I  think  I  have  an  advantage  over  any  Federal  agency  personnel 
whose  business  is  not  the  real  estate  business,  and  I  don't  know 
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why  I'd  want  to  put  two  unequals  together,  especially  when  my 
side  is  the  taxpayer  side. 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  is  ours. 

Ms.  Norton.  That's  why  I'm  disconcerted  by  the  notion  of  dele- 
gation even  as  you  say  central  function. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  may  be  cases,  in  my  understanding,  as  in 
a  large  majority  of  actual  transactions  are  small  leases,  where  for 
us  to  staff  that  may  be  less  cost  effective  than  letting  someone  else 
handle  a  small  lease.  I  don't  know  yet.  That's  why  we're  trying  to 
set  up  some  of  these  measures,  to  understand. 

Ms.  Norton.  It's  going  to  be  very  important  to  look  closely  at  the 
agency's  history  and  nuances.  Apparently,  there  already  is  an 
under  prospectus  program  for  acquisitions  of  under  50,000  square 
feet.  There's  a  real  concept  that  I  think  we  all  have  to  appreciate. 
I  appreciated  it  when  I  came  to  Congress.  I  start  with  the  assump- 
tion, when  I  see  anything  in  place,  that  there's  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  and  you  can  overcome  that  presumption  if  you  show  me 
that  this  is  something  really  new. 

GSA  has  been  out  here  for  decades,  and  they've  learned  from  ex- 
perience. I  don't  know  what  you  want  to  put  in  place  that  is  not 
already  there  with  respect  to  small  leases.  They  already  have  such 
a  program.  Therefore,  I  must  believe  that  you  mean  perhaps  larger 
leases,  where  you've  already  conceded  that  the  function  should  be 
centralized. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  it's  clear,  Congresswoman,  that  we  will  not 
be  doing  any  of  that  until  we  convince  you  that  we've  found  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun. 

Ms.  Norton.  All  right.  Then  I  will  sleep  better  at  night.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  fund,  which  is  such  a  concern  to  us. 
When  we  saw  that  money  get  picked  off  that  way,  knowing  that  no- 
body could  have  disturbed  it  in  the  past,  you  can  imagine  that  the 
subcommittee  would  have  had  to  have  been  alarmed.  It  never  hap- 
pened before,  and 

Mr.  Johnson.  I'm  sorry,  which  money  were  you  speaking  of? 

Ms.  Norton.  The  Buildings  Fund,  the  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  Federal  Acquisition  of  Facilities  Program  from  the  Budget 
Committee.  Here  is  a  committee  that  is  doing  what  GSA  and  Con- 
gress learned  would  always  be  the  case,  that  out  of  hard  experi- 
ence, the  Buildings  Fund  was  set  up  because  people  wouldn't  ap- 
propriate money  for  it,  and  if  you  left  money  out  there  that  looked 
like  it  could  be  reached,  it  would,  of  course,  easily  be  taken  up.  And 
we  see  that  the  Budget  Committee,  at  least,  wants  to  do  just  that. 

So  out  of  experience,  and  here  I  bring  really  my  background  as 
a  lawyer,  with  great  respect  for  the  common  law,  the  common  law 
is  where  you  learn  by  experience,  and  the  next  case  builds  on  the 
last  case,  and  nobody  puts  a  blueprint  out  there.  You're  working 
from  past  experience. 

Well,  seeing  that  you  couldn't  get  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  Buildings  Fund,  and  seeing  that  if  the  Buildings  Fund  was 
exposed,  it  would  be  eaten  away  at  the  edges  by  whoever  could  get 
control  of  it,  years  ago  somebody  figured  it  out,  and  said,  "We  will 
make  the  Buildings  Fund  self-supporting,  and  we'll  put  a  fair  sys- 
tem in  place  where  rents  will  have  to  be  commercially  equivalent." 
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They  can't  get  too  high,  because  the  GSA  is  the  expert  at  telling 
us  what  is  commercially  equivalent.  In  effect,  there's  a  surcharge — 
and  you  used  that  word — already  there  for  service. 

Thus,  you  have  one  of  the  best  inventions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  my  view — a  self-contained,  self-funding  fund  that  is  for 
the  purpose  of  Federal  construction — and  all  by  your  lonesome,  you 
seem  to  have  begun  unilaterally  to  take  that  apart,  and  some  of  the 
money  already  is  out  there  with  the  Budget  Committee  having  dis- 
covered it  and  wanting  to  take  it  up.  I'd  like  to  know  why  in  the 
world  you  think  that  the  way  in  which  you  have  proceeded  unilat- 
erally with  respect  to  the  Buildings  Fund  is  better  than  the  way 
GSA,  over  time  and  tough  experience,  had  figured  out  was  the  only 
way  to  save  the  money  from  being  picked  off. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  don't  believe  we've  changed  a  thing,  so  let 
me  go  through  it,  and  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to  what  I've 
changed.  The  Buildings  Fund  gets  funded,  I  believe,  from  the  rents 
that  we  charge  agencies.  That  money  flows  in  there.  The  money 
flows  out  when  we  decide  to  build  a  building  with  it.  When  we 
looked  at  the  competitiveness  of  the  rental  rates  that  we  were 
charging,  we  found  they  were  not  competitive  by  a  reasonable 
amount  in  some  cities,  by  not  so  much  in  others.  So  we  reduced 
those  rental  rates  in  the  1995  budget. 

Ms.  Norton.  What  benefit  to  the  Government  or  the  Buildings 
Fund  came  from  reducing  rental  rates?  They  may  have  been  at  the 
high  end,  but  what  was  the  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  reducing  the  rental  rate,  which,  after  all,  is  one  fund 
of  the  Government  paying  another  fund  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  non-competitiveness  of  those  rates  was  one  of 
the  major  complaints  the  agencies  were  using  to 

Ms.  Norton.  Let  me  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Johnson.  If  I  was  the 
head  of  an  agency,  I  would  want  also  to  pay  you  less  money  so  that 
I  could  put  it  into  my  program,  because  my  jurisdiction  is  not  the 
Buildings  Fund,  my  jurisdiction  is  processing  complaints  at  the 
EEOC.  So  if  I  can  con  you  to  reduce  my  rent  so  that  I  can  then 
transfer  some  of  that  money  to  processing  complaints,  I'm  way 
ahead  of  the  game. 

But  your  job  is  to  say,  "Oh,  no,  this  fund  is  all  we've  got  to  do 
this  construction,  so  you're  going  to  pay  as  long  as  it  is  a  tolerably 
market  rate  and  commercially  equivalent" — and  that  it  has  to  be 
by  law — "as  long  as  you're  doing  that,  we're  not  going  to  reduce  the 
rent,  because  our  job  is  to  make  sure  the  Buildings  Fund  is  always 
there  and  protected." 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  guess  the  difference  is  we  believe  those 
rates  were  out  of  line  and  not  commercially  competitive,  and  that's 
the  difference.  So  we  have  no  intent  of  changing  the  Buildings 
Fund. 

Ms.  Norton.  What's  the  benefit  to  the  Buildings  Fund  or  to  the 
Government  by  reducing  the  rent?  What  benefit  do  we  get  by  that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  fulfill  the  part  of  the  law  that  says  those  rents 
have  to  be  competitive. 

Ms.  Norton.  So  in  other  words,  there's  a  kind  of  part  of  the 
law 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  isn't  it? 
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Ms.  Norton.  Yes,  but  these  rents  are  commercially  equivalent. 
It  doesn't  say  they  have  to  be  competitive.  It  says  equivalent,  and 
they  are  equivalent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Weh\  that's  semantics.  We  can  go  through  that. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Well,  I  think  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  go  through 
that,  because  if  you're  going  to  cite  the  law,  you're  dealing  here 
with  a  lawyer,  and  it  does  not  say  that  the  rents  have  to  be  com- 
petitive, and  if  they  did,  then  you  wouldn't  have  a  Buildings  Fund 
in  the  first  place,  because  you  could  never  get  money  into  that 
fund. 

So  our  job  is  to  protect  the  Buildings  Fund  until  we  decide,  in 
our  wisdom  or  lack  of  it,  to  repeal  that  idea,  and  I  don't  think  yet 
there's  a  consensus  here  in  the  committee  or  in  the  Congress  to  re- 
peal it.  Therefore,  we  want  to  ask  you  to  protect  it  in  the  future 
and  ask  if  you'd  be  willing  to  do  that,  or,  in  the  alternative,  submit 
legislation  to  restructure  it  and  let  us  consider  that  alternative. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  no  intention  of  changing  or  suggesting  we 
change  the  Buildings  Fund,  Congresswoman.  It  has  to  do  with  defi- 
nitions of  commercially  equivalent  or  competitive.  So  we'll  go  back 
through  that. 

There's  another  issue,  if  I  might,  that  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Buildings  Fund  from  time  to  time  has 
lacked  funds  to  support  the  building  of  the  buildings  that  Congress 
approved.  Therefore,  direct  appropriations  are  used  to  replenish  it. 
This  year  we  came  with  a  new  program — I  think  this  is  what 
you're  referring  to  on  the  lease  conversions.  While  we  requested 
that  money,  it  was  separate  money. 

So  we're  doing  something  brand  new  this  year  trying  to  get  out 
from  under  some  of  the  rents  that  we've  been  paying  that  some  of 
the  budget  processes,  I  think,  have  led  us  toward,  and  we  asked 
for  additional  monies  to  do  that.  My  understanding  is  those  have 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Budget  Committee,  just  as  has 
every  other  budget.  I  don't  think  they  picked  on  that  just  because 
it  was  the  Buildings  Fund. 

Ms.  Norton.  I'm  sorry,  you  think  it  happened  why? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Because  it  comes  under  the  same  scrutiny  as  any 
other  parts  of  our  budget 

Ms.  NORTON.  They  couldn't  get  to  it  before.  If  it  were  sequestered 
in  a  fund,  they  could  never  get  to  it.  That's  why  it  got  sequestered 
in  a  fund  in  the  first  place,  because  anybody  seeing  it  out  there  not 
in  a  separate  fund  would,  of  course,  have  tried  to  get  to  it.  That 
just  came  from  hard  experience. 

You  do  intend  to  come  to  ask 

Mr.  Johnson.  We'll  go  back  through  those  rental  rates  and  see 
where  we're  at. 

Ms.  Norton.  All  right.  I  appreciate  that.  You  intend  to  come  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation?  Did  I  hear  you  say  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Well,  I  think  the  Rental  Conversion  Program  is  a 
separate  program,  and  that  is  going  through.  We  got  $999  million 
approved  by  OMB,  and  that's  heading  through  the  Congress  now. 
I  understand  it  was  reduced  to  something.  I  don't  know  what  it's 
been  reduced  to  so  far.  But  we  want  whatever  we  can  get,  because 
we  think  we  can  save  a  lot  of  money  converting  properties  that  are 
now  being  rented  to  owned  properties. 
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Ms.  Norton.  I  appreciate  your  answer  when  we  tried,  in  defining 
our  own  relationship  with  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  find  out  how  you 
define  GSA's  role  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  defining  GSA's  role,  you  answered  that  question 
differently  from  the  way  OMB  and  OPM  answer  such  questions. 
They  understand  their  role  as  we  have  always  understood  GSA's 
role — to  be  an  umpire,  a  center,  as  opposed  to  simply  another  agen- 
cy— and  you  did  not  in  that  answer  speak  to  or  recognize  any  role 
of  GSA  as  a  central  manager,  and  in  your  answer  on  the  GSA's  role 
in  the  economy  and  the  marketplace,  you  did  not  reference  GSA's 
legally  mandated  role  as  a  central  manager.  I  am  interested  in 
whether  or  not  you  recognize  GSA  as  the  central  manager  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Johnson.  During  the  confirmation  process,  I  was  asked  the 
same  question,  Ms.  Norton,  and  I  went  back  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  and  the  legislation  that  put  this  agency  in  place, 
and  I  merely  went  to  that  definition.  Obviously,  when  the  Congress 
says  you  are  responsible  for  the  real  estate  and  the  way  it's  de- 
fined, we  have  that  responsibility,  clearly.  If  you  want  to  call  it 
central,  certainly.  I  just  didn't  use  the  word. 

Central  does  not  imply  to  me,  however,  that  every  single  activity 
must  be  done  in  that  agency,  and  I  think  that's  a  distinction  I 
make,  particularly  in  some  on  the  procurement  side,  not  nec- 
essarily on  the  real  estate  side.  So,  sure,  we  have  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

Ms.  Norton.  I'm  entirely  sympathetic  with  your  notion  that  you 
push  work  and  responsibility  down.  I  suppose  the  example  that 
looms  large  for  the  committee  is  the  example  of  the  courts.  Here 
we  have  a  part  of  the  Government  where  GSA  has  insisted  upon 
a  laissez  faire  role,  and  it  has  been  a  total  disaster.  It  has  made 
GSA  look  bad.  GSA  virtually  never  looks  bad  when  it  does  its 
central  management  role  and  holds  agencies  accountable.  Not  only 
have  the  courts  not  been  accountable,  but  they  had  the  chutzpa  to 
come  to  this  committee  and  ask  to  be  absolutely  independent  of 
GSA. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  would  have  concern  if  we  were  to  repeat 
the  court  fiasco  or  see  repeats  of  the  court  fiasco  in  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Norton.  They  have  other  priorities,  other  expertise.  So  it  is 
important  for  me  to  hear  that  you  regard  GSA  as  a  central  man- 
ager. 

You  say  that  you  have  done  a  performance  evaluation  of  GSA. 
Could  you  tell  us  how  you  conducted  that  evaluation  and  perhaps 
submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  how  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  are  you  referring  to? 

Ms.  Norton.  Question  number  4,  where  you  indicated  you  have 
completed  a  performance  evaluation  of  the  agency  as  a  result  of  the 
NPR  initiative. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  we  did — and  I'm  going  back  to  my  opening 
statement — is  start  asking  the  question,  how  do  we  know  how 
we're  doing,  and  right  up  front  in  most  cases  the  answer  was,  we 
don't  know,  because  we  don't  have  adequate  measurements.  So  an 
awful  lot  of  the  work  we're  putting  in  place  or  trying  to  put  in  place 
is  to  get  some  measurements  so  that  we  will  know  how  we're  doing. 
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Ms.  Norton.  Could  you  give  us  examples  of  what  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sure.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  that's  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  buildings  area,  but  it's  very  clear.  In  the  area  of  pro- 
curing information  technology  products,  the  Brooks  Act  is  very 
clear  on  we  have  that  responsibility.  I  can't  get  an  answer  to  the 
question  how  many  computers  did  we  buy  last  year.  We  don't 
know.  I  can't  get  an  answer  to  who  we  bought  them  from.  We  don't 
know.  We  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  agencies  we  delegated  re- 
sponsibility to,  what  their  objectives  were  and  whether  or  not  they 
met  those  objectives.  We  do  know  that  they  followed  the  process, 
which  is  what  the  law  requires  us  to  do,  but  we  don't  know  what 
the  results  are. 

Ms.  Norton.  You  wouldn't  want  to  decentralize  the  buying  of 
computers  in  light  of  that,  would  you? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  until  we  get  some  much  better  control  over 
what  the  objectives  and  what  the  measurements  are  going  to  be. 

Ms.  Norton.  Someone  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  that  agen- 
cies— indeed,  I  might  ask  you  about  this  now,  and  perhaps  you  can 
do  something  about  it — that  agencies,  of  course,  dispose  of  comput- 
ers as  state  of  the  art  advances,  and  in  the  District  they  say,  well, 
perhaps  some  of  these  computers  could  be  given  or  sold  so  that 
they  can  be  used  in  District  schools,  but  nobody's  been  able  to  find 
out  what  happens  to  computers  once  an  agency  decides  that  they 
are  no  longer  useful.  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  know  the  process.  The  process  is  that  they 
first  get  offered  or  must  get  offered  to  Federal  agencies. 

Ms.  Norton.  Other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Other  Federal  agencies.  They  then  may  be  offered 
to  States.  I'm  sure  the  District  of  Columbia  would  qualify  there. 
But  as  to  specific  answers  to  specific  questions — how  many  did  we 
dispose  of  last  year,  how  many  the  year  before,  who  got  them, 
where  did  they  come  from — I  can't  get  those  answers  yet  either. 

Ms.  Norton.  And  you  want  to  put  in  place  a  system  for  at  least 
having  that  information. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That's  right. 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  would  applaud  that.  When  they  offer  computers 
to  other  agencies  and  States,  I  take  it  they  are  in  effect  reselling 
the  computers?  They're  offered  at  a  markdown  price? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Because  they're  surplus,  they're  offered  free  of 
cost.  I  think  that's  the  law. 

Ms.  Norton.  Can  we  talk?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  I  think  we  resell  them  and  get  money  only  if  no 
other  Government  agency  wants  them,  and  then  we  go  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Then  we  will  sell  them  at  fair  market. 

We  just  had  a  lady,  incidentally — you  might  be  interested — who 
wrote  me  a  letter,  who  wound  up  in  that  process  not  very  good.  She 
open  bid  for  a  printer  $250,  and  she  was  then  told  she  won  the  bid. 
She  sent  me  the  letter  because  it  was  now  six  months  later,  she 
had  gone  to  get  it,  found  that  the  printer  was  about  as  big  as  this 
room,  and  was  being  charged  $50  for  storage  because  she  couldn't 
pick  it  up,  and  she  was  72  years  old  and  said,  "I  don't  think  I  really 
can  take  this  printer."  So  even  that  process  doesn't  work  too  well 
sometimes.  We  waived  the  $50  charge. 
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Ms.  Norton.  There's  bound  to  be  a  lot  of  waste  in  what  you've 
described  simply  because  we  don't  know  about  it.  Once  you  don't 
know  about  it,  there's  no  way  in  which 

Mr.  Johnson.  I'm  not  saying  that  someone  doesn't,  but  I  haven't 
been  able  to  detect  anyone,  and  it's  a  very  important  issue.  The 
last  survey  we  did  of  how  many  computers  we  had  or  were  bought 
was  1989-1990,  and  even  there,  as  I  got  into  it,  the  personal  com- 
puter, which  is  where  most  of  the  volume  is  now,  was  not  in  the 
survey,  because  it  started  at  $10,000  and  up.  So  we're  doing  a  lot 
of  work  to  try  to  find  out  where  we  are  on  that. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  sit  back  and  I  listen,  and  then  I  hear  that  GSA 
doesn't  even  know  how  many  computers  they  bought  and  where 
they  bought  them,  and  I  look  at  the  activity  that's  officially  come 
down  the  pike,  and  the  Public  Buildings  Fund,  which  at  this  point 
is  to  move  toward  a  discretionary  account.  I  stay  in  the  Congress, 
I  see  chairmen  come  and  go,  I  see  administrators  come  and  go,  and 
OMB  is  always  there. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  management  of  GSA,  but  I  think 
GSA  has  to  take  off  the  shackles  of  OMB.  This  subcommittee  is  not 
going  to  turn  over  its  jurisdiction  oversight  to  OMB.  I  think  you 
and  your  staff  got  involved  with  that  issue  with  this  subcommittee, 
and  that's  unfortunate.  I  could  be  wrong. 

Hammond,  Indiana,  did  not  General  Services  Administration  rec- 
ommend to  this  subcommittee  and  to  the  Congress  that  the  project 
be  authorized? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Has  the  subcommittee  authorized  any  projects 
that  the  GSA  did  not  support? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Traficant.  The  question  again  was,  has  this  subcommittee 
authorized  any  projects  that  GSA  had  opposed  and  did  not  give  us 
a  prospectus  in  furtherance  of  the  project? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I'm  told  the  committee  has  authorized  some 
projects  in  advance  of  our  request,  but  in  terms  of  projects  that  we 
didn't  support,  no.  Some  came  out  before  we  had  asked  for  them, 
but  when  we  looked  at  them,  apparently  we  supported  them. 

Mr.  Traficant.  You  said  in  Indiana  that  one  of  the  hang-ups 
that  came  about  is  evidently — let's  see  if  I  understand  this— GSA 
recommended  it,  Congress  had  approved  it  through  the  structure  of 
Congress,  which  sometimes  is  cumbersome,  but  nevertheless  meets 
the  mandates  of  the  law,  but  at  some  point  the  judges  said  they 
wouldn't  move  in.  The  Constitution  doesn't  afford  for  the  judges  to 
decide  where  the  courts  will  be  located.  That's  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
decides  on  a  courthouse,  however  we  have  been  getting  into  a  lot 
of  turmoil  over  the  judges  deciding  that  they  may  not  necessarily 
like  where  the  Congress  wants  these  courthouses  to  be  sited. 

I  think  one  thing  we  should  establish  in  a  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  General  Services  Administration  is  the  au- 
thority, that  which  is  Peter's  and  that  which  is  Paul's.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  said  there  would  be  a  courthouse  in 
Hammond,  Indiana  and  where  it  would  be  located.  The  Congress 
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didn't  say  we'd  check  and  see  if  the  judges  liked  it  or  not.  I  think 
that  is  where  we  got  into  some  problem  in  Hammond,  Indiana.  I 
took  more  time  when  I  had  seen  the  developments — I  believe  I 
reached  you  on  a  car  phone  one  night,  and  you  and  I  have  worked 
very  hard.  Nevertheless,  we  took  some  time  on  that  car  phone  and 
discussed  that  issue. 

But  I  don't  think  that  needs  to  happen.  I  think  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  Courts  has  their  responsibilities,  they  do  their 
job,  and  our  relationship  with  them  is  hopefully  going  to  get  better 
and  is  improving.  Regardless  of  the  situation  that  has  developed 
here,  GSA  and  this  subcommittee  are  going  to  get  along  just  fine. 

You  have  a  job  to  do,  and  I  want  to  say  this,  you're  doing  what 
you  think  you  have  to  do.  No  one  on  this  subcommittee  is  going  to 
micromanage  what  you  do.  But  when  it  comes  down  to  the  law  and 
the  focus  and  intent  of  that  law,  this  subcommittee  will  stand  fast 
to  ensure  that  the  law  is  being  met,  and  if  there's  to  be  any  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  law,  it  won't  be  by  any  administrative  edict 
or  back-door  OMB  maneuvering.  It  will  be  by  legislative  action 
taken  by  the  respective  committee. 

I  have  a  few  questions.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,  by  the  way.  In 
many  of  the  things  that  we've  discussed  here,  Mr.  Duncan,  Ms. 
Norton,  they've  had  wide  latitude  to  take  up  any  interest  that  they 
felt  was  important  personally  and  that  had  implications  even  in 
areas  perhaps  outside  their  own  individual  scope.  These  two  Mem- 
bers certainly,  I  think,  represent  that  which  is  good  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  really  do. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  will  have  to  be  changes  in  the  law  to 
effect  some  of  the  goals  that  you've  interacted  upon  here  this  morn- 
ing so  far? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  not  the  expert.  I've  asked  our 
attorney  to  tell  me  about  that,  and  so  far  my  information  says  that 
nothing  we're  talking  about  would  require  legislative  changes. 
There  are  some  things  in  the  National  Performance  Review  that, 
if  they  went  forward — in  particular,  some  of  the  delegations — those 
would  require  some  changes.  But  there's  nothing  that  I  know  of  or 
that  our  attorney  knows  of  that  we're  doing  that  would  require 
changes  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Traficant.  What's  the  relationship  between  these  NPR  rec- 
ommendations regarding  GSA  and  the  reorganization  initiative, 
Mr.  Johnson?  Who  wrote  the  NPR  recommendation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  combination  of  people.  We  had  a  major  input  to 
the  real  estate  section.  I  think  that's  why  you  see  in  there  a  caveat 
that  says  we  want  to  look  at  measuring  and  controlling,  and  we 
want  to  set  up  an  asset  management  structure  in  place.  I  think  the 
NPR  report,  like  anything  else,  is  evolving.  We  have  people  who 
are  working  on  it  continuously.  The  President's  Management  Coun- 
cil, of  which  I'm  a  member,  is  looking  now  at  specifics  of  implemen- 
tation. I  think  that's  the  broad  outline  and  guideline  of  what  we 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  Traficant.  And  you,  then,  reviewed  and  critiqued  those  rec- 
ommendations, yourself  and  your  staff? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  And  like  any  other  process  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  agreed  with  some,  didn't  agree  with  others,  and  there  are 
lots  of  give  and  take  in  those,  and  finally  they  come  out  in  a  par- 
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ticular  view,  and  you  love  some  and  hate  others,  and  some  are  in 
the  middle. 

Mr.  Traficant.  You  struck  upon  this  morning  some  of  the 
machinations  of  administering  a  large  Federal  agency  like  you  do, 
and  there's  a  process  involved  in  doing  that,  and  there  are  prob- 
lems that  develop  along  the  way.  Are  there  any  laws  that  are  on 
the  books  at  this  point  that  you  believe  are  outdated  or  could  in 
fact  be  retailored  to  expedite  and  facilitate  your  activity  and  ad- 
ministrative attentions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I'm  not  a  legal  expert,  but  in  terms  of  the 
budgeting  process  and  the  authorizing  process  for  public  buildings, 
I  think  some  of  the  law  that  has  to  do  with  expensing  projects  up 
front  I  hope  can  be  modified,  and  we're  working  closely  with  OMB 
to  do  that,  to  have  that  law,  which  in  99  cases  out  of  100  is  appro- 
priate, not  in  that  one  case  force  us  to  do  things  that  are  not  appro- 
priate, such  as  rent  buildings  versus  purchase  them  and  the  build- 
ing stopped. 

Now,  I've  learned  that  there  are  lots  of  concerns,  and  it's  not  a 
simple  matter  to  change  that.  But  I  have  talked  with  OMB,  and 
OMB  and  I  agreed  that  within  60  days  we're  going  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  those  issues  and  come  forward  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  resolution. 

Mr.  Traficant.  This  subcommittee  took  a  look  at  a  couple  of 
projects,  and  it  was  the  direct  intervention  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  principals  involved  where  quite  a  significant  savings  have 
taken  place  in  a  couple  of  project  areas,  and  this  committee  I  don't 
think  was  credited  with  some  of  those  actions.  Much  of  it  I  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  steadfast  oversight  of  some  of  these 
projects,  Ms.  Norton  and  many  of  the  areas  in  which  she's  involved 
herself,  and  myself.  We  don't  want  to  see  wasted  money. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  we  came  forward  and  sponsored  legisla- 
tion that  calls  for  a  review  and  change  in  scoring.  Now,  we're  all 
saying  progressive  things,  but  we  keep  doing  the  same  old  thing. 
This  subcommittee's  intent  is  very  simple  and  straightforward.  We 
want  to  arm  you  and  your  agency,  that  we  have  respect  for,  with 
every  tool  in  the  marketplace  to  save  us  money  and  do  a  better  job. 
We  want  GSA  joining  forces  with  us  on  this  to  change  the  scoring 
that  will  move  us  toward  a  more  market-oriented  Government  en- 
tity that  should  be,  with  the  type  of  player  that  we  are,  in  the  real 
estate  activities. 

We  want  to  turn  you  loose.  We  want  to  turn  you  loose  with  an 
adequate  portfolio  of  laws  to  give  you  that  authority  to  do  that,  and 
we're  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  that,  ask  your  agency  to  consider 
that,  and  let  us  know  how  and  why  or  what,  if  anything,  you  can 
do  in  joining  the  process. 

Let  me  say  this.  Do  you  believe  that  with  the  lease-purchase  au- 
thority the  GSA  would  be  able  to  accomplish  lease  conversion  ac- 
tivities which  you  have  set  to  be  a  priority  without  direct  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  haven't  looked  at 
it  that  way.  The  lease-purchase  authority,  if  it  still  gets  scored  they 
way  they're  scoring  now,  would  probably  still  have  the  same  con- 
straints. 

Mr.  Traficant.  It  wouldn't  be  scored  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  If  we  changed  the  scoring,  then  we'd  be- 


Mr.  Traficant.  Again,  our  bill  in  scoring  would  give  you  the  op- 
portunity to  effect  any  real  estate  goal  you  believe  is  in  the  best 
interest  on  that  specific  project.  Right  now  we  don't  have  that.  We 
have  seen  ourself  get  embroiled  in  a  $400  million  additional  cost 
factor  in  Atlanta  that  this  committee  would  not  allow  to  go  forward 
with. 

I'd  like  to  say  this  to  you.  OMB  had  approved  that  $400  million 
excess  cost  factor  for  Atlanta.  Now,  OMB  is  not  going  to  make  the 
real  estate  decisions,  and  they  shouldn't  be.  And  I  understand  the 
relationship  and  their  role,  but  we're  really — you  talk  about 
gridlock.  I  think  that's  an  area  of  gridlock. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  volunteer  to  you  or  suggest 
to  you  that  I  don't  think  there's  been  anyone  in  the  Administration 
out  front  in  some  of  these  areas  further  than  I  am.  I  have  been  in- 
side OMB  and  dealt  with  some  of  the  frustrations  there.  It's  well 
known.  But  I  do  believe  that  as  we  sit  here  today,  we're  making 
some  very  good  progress,  and  I  think  within  60  days  we'll  have 
some  suggestions  to  make  that  will,  I  hope,  resolve  these  issues. 
Now,  I'm  an  optimist  by  nature,  but  I  have  those  commitments, 
and  I  think  we're  finally  coming  to  grips  with  the  real  issues. 

Mr.  Traficant.  I'd  just  like  to  say  this,  because  there  have  been 
some  contentious  moments  here.  After  evaluating  what's  going  on 
over  there,  I  think  if  some  of  the  panic  can  be  set  aside  some  of 
the  program  may  start  to  clear  through  the  smoke  and  the  rubble, 
I  believe  you  can  probably  be  very  effective  with  OMB  to  make 
some  changes  that  would  be  good  for  the  country.  We  believe  that 
it  is  H.R.  2680,  and  our  subcommittee  has  moved  forward  to 
change  the  scoring.  We  want  to  get  beyond  Atlanta,  we  want  to  get 
beyond  those  problems,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  be  able 
to  do  that.  That  clearly  is  going  to  require  legislative  action. 

So  I'd  just  like  to  say  we're  glad  to  have  you  in  here.  I've  dealt 
with  many  of  your  key  staff,  and  I'm  very  impressed  with  them.  I 
know  you  have  a  very  difficult  job  and  you  have  a  lot  of  people 
banging  on  you.  We're  concerned  about  our  oversight,  we're  con- 
cerned about  the  function,  we're  concerned  about  the  process,  we're 
concerned  about  monitoring  the  process.  As  long  as  we're  informed, 
we'll  feel  very  good  about  this.  We  do  not  want  to  be  an  extension 
of  a  receipt  of  a  notice  from  OMB  as  to  how  our  Government  will 
proceed  in  our  jurisdiction. 

So  I  think  that's  basically  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Duncan,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Johnson,  one  more  thing  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
up.  A  year  or  so  ago  or  maybe  longer  than  that,  and  it  was  well 
before  you  came  on  board,  we  had  a  hearing,  and  it  was  mentioned 
in  that  hearing — and  this  was  not  the  primary  thing  that  we  were 
covering — it  was  brought  up  that  GSA  had  a  motor  vehicle  fleet  of 
about  150,000  or  130,000  or  something  like  that.  I  don't  have  that 
information  right  in  front  of  me  now.  But  they  also  testified  that 
day  that  it  was  a  standard  policy  or  practice  to  replace  each  one 
of  those  vehicles  every  three  years.  I  read  not  long  ago  that  the  av- 
erage private  vehicle  on  the  road  was  a  little  over  seven  years  old, 
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and  now,  with  all  the  purchases  of  new  vehicles,  that  may  be  com- 
ing down  slightly. 

Have  you  taken  a  look  or  would  you  take  a  look  to  see  if  there's 
not  some  way  that  we  could,  number  one,  reduce  the  size  of  that 
fleet — I'm  wondering  if  every  one  of  those  vehicles  are  really  nec- 
essary, because  even  a  10  percent  reduction  in  that  fleet  would  be 
a  tremendous  savings — and,  secondly,  if  we  couldn't  set  up  a  goal 
of  even  if  you  replace  those  vehicles  once  every  four  years  or  once 
every  five  years,  you  could  save  a  substantial  amount  of  money,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  Is  that  something  that  you've  looked  at  or  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  take  a  look  at? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  That  project  has  been — that  whole  area 
of  fleet  management  has  been  questioned  by  some  other  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  Federal  Supply  Service,  under  Commissioner 
Roger  Daniero,  put  together  a  very  comprehensive  review  of  that 
at  my  request.  It's  one  of  the  few  areas  that  I  have  data  now  that 
I  can  look  at  compared  to  private  sector.  I'd  be  happy  to  share  that 
with  you. 

I  think,  Congressman,  although  I  don't  remember  this  com- 
pletely, that  the  cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  replace  three  years,  four  years, 
or  five  years. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  very  unusual  structure  that  I  didn't  know 
about  in  the  Federal  Government,  which  leads  us  to  be  hands-down 
more  competitive  than  anyone  else  in  this  process,  and  that  is  that 
we  buy  those  cars  at  the  manufacturer's  price,  not  the  dealer's 
price,  which  is  a  huge  savings.  Therefore,  the  tradeoffs  of  repair 
versus  purchase  are  quite  different  from  a  private  sector  tradeoff. 
He's  got  a  lot  more  money,  and  it  costs  him  more  to  get  the  new 
one.  A  smaller  amount  of  repair  has  a  bigger  impact. 

But  there's  a  very  good  report  on  that,  and  I  would  certainly  like 
to  come  over  to  your  office  and  go  over  that  with  you  and  your 
staff.  It's  really  well  done,  and  maybe  we  missed  some  things. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  I  know  there's  a  substantial  savings,  but  just 
like  a  county  executive  down  home  had  bought — not  long  ago,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  purchased  a  Ford  Crown  Victoria  for  like 
$12,000  or  $13,000  that  was  selling  for  $21,000  or  so  on  the  private 
market.  But  still,  the  amount  of  money,  even  with  those  savings, 
that  would  be  spent  on  a  fleet  of  that  size  would  be  tremendous. 
What  is  the  size  of  that  fleet? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  size  of  the  automobiles  we  control,  I  think 
you're  exactly  correct,  it's  in  the  140,000  to  150,000  range.  We  just 
took  over  some  more  military  vehicles.  I  think  the  size  of  the  total 
fleet  in  the  Federal  Government  is  300,000  or  so.  I  think  we  only 
have  about  a  half  to  a  third  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Duncan.  But  I  was  talking  about  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  it's  140,000  or  150,000. 

Mr.  Duncan.  And,  see,  you  mentioned  these  military  vehicles.  I 
know  particularly  in  many  of  these  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units,  they're  operating  with  vehicles  that  some  of  them  are  15  and 
20  years  old.  It  seems  to  me  that 

Mr.  Johnson.  Let  us  come  review  that  with  you.  You  may  find 
some  things  we  haven't  looked  at.  We'd  be  happy  to.  It's  a  pretty 
well  thought  through  program. 
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Mr.  Duncan.  All  right.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Administrator,  we  thank  you 
for  being  here. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  good  being  here 
with  you. 

Mr.  Traficant.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:00  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Roger  Johnson,  Administrator  of  General  Services.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  new  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
and  its  real  property  programs. 

Before  turning  to  a  specific  discussion  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service  and  the  Federal 
Buildings  Fund,  I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  new  strategies  and  directions  for 
the  Agency,  many  of  which  have  their  origin  in  National  Performance  Review 
recommendations. 

Fundamental  to  everything  we  are  planning  and  recommending  are  several  broad 
principles.    First,  the  continuation  of  any  function  performed  by  GSA  will  be  dependent 
on  the  degree  to  which  it  is  competitive  with  reasonable  alternative  sources.  We  intend 
to  do  our  jobs  "Better,  Cheaper,  Faster,  Easier,  Smarter,  or  Not  At  All."  The  primary 
driving  force  of  any  change  at  GSA  is  its  competitiveness  in  terms  of  cost,  quality,  and 
timeliness  compared  to  other  sources.   In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  our  customers  who 
should  make  that  judgment. 

Second,  we  will  measure  the  end  results,  not  just  the  process.  The  financial  effect  of 
our  being  competitive  or  not  is  greater  than  implied  by  operating  budget  calculations. 
Our  requested  operating  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1995  are  about  $189  million,  but 
the  Federal  activities  and  transactions  over  which  my  Agency  has  a  major  influence  or 
financial  responsibility  will  total  over  $61  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995.  To  further  illustrate 
the  point,  GSA  could  entirely  eliminate  all  of  its  employees,  and  save  approximately  $1 
billion  in  salaries.  But,  if  we  improved  these  financial  activities  by  only  10  percent,  we 
could  save  over  $6.1  billion.   It  is  this  latter  focus  that  will  drive  our  priorities  as  we 
reinvent  the  Agency. 

The  GSA  workforce  is  professional,  hard  working,  and  dedicated  to  competitive 
excellence.  We  need,  however,  to  be  given  the  tools  and  processes  that  will  allow  us 
to  operate  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  competitors.  These  range  from  personnel 
management  tools  such  as  "buyouts"  to  financial  planning  and  budget  processes  that 
facilitate  long-term  financial  alternative  comparisons.   Finally,  we  will  delegate  more 
authority  and  responsibility  for  program  execution  to  our  field  organization.  This  is 
where  most  of  our  customers  operate. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  specific  initiatives  that  we  have  underway  to 
implement  these  fundamental  themes.  The  Agency  must  become  a  non-mandatory 
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source  of  supplies  and  services,  and  must  seek  to  be  the  provider  of  choice  for  our 
customers  through  increased  competition,  innovation,  and  commitment  to  excellence. 
To  be  viewed  as  a  preferred  business  partner  by  both  those  customers  and  the  vendor 
community,  we  will  be  easier  to  do  business  with,  and  will  continue  to  seek  innovative 
ways  to  improve  customer  service.  Our  business  lines  must  be  clearly  defined,  with 
obvious  value  added,  which  will  require  us  to  eliminate  nonproductive  and  fragmented 
operations.  We  will  become  not  only  less  burdensome  in  our  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities, but  will  empower  agencies  to  accomplish  their  missions  more  effectively;  where 
called  for,  we  will  be  delegating  more  authorities  to  them,  while  assuring  that  skills, 
objectives,  measurements,  and  controls  are  in  place  that  are  appropriate  for  that  level 
of  delegation. 

We  will  develop  plans  and  practices  to  essentially  leverage  the  cost  of  doing  business 
Government-wide,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  both  procurement  and  product.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  potential  payoff  here  is  extremely  significant.  Even  incremental 
improvements  can  yield  large  future  savings.  In  short,  we  will  be  competitive  or,  as  our 
recently  adopted  mission  statement  says,  "Better,  Cheaper,  Faster,  Easier,  Smarter,  or 
Not  At  All." 

We  will  be  benchmarking  our  own  progress,  throughout,  and  will  establish  performance 
standards  to  measure  program  outcomes,  as  well  as  inputs  and  outputs.  Results  will 
be  compared  against  other  Federal  and  private  sector  organizations  and  previous 
performance,  and  we  will  reengineer  as  many  of  our  functions  as  possible  to  be  the 
best  in  our  class. 

As  GSA  reinvents  its  processes  and  rightsizes  its  organizations,  continuing  focus  will 
be  placed  on  flattening  hierarchies,  increasing  supervisory  ratios,  eliminating 
unnecessary  activities,  and  streamlining  overhead  and  other  activities  where  there  is 
an  unclear  relationship  between  numbers  of  personnel  and  the  program  being 
delivered.  These  actions  are  being  driven  by  the  need  to  remain  a  viable  and 
competitive  business;  GSA  employees  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  success  of  these 
efforts,  and  will  be  directly  involved  in  implementing  them. 

Recommendations  and  initiatives  stemming  from  the  NPR  will  be  valuable  tools  in 
meeting  our  goals,  and  we  will  play  a  major  role  in  structuring  a  Government  that  works 
better  and  costs  less.  I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  our  plans  and  progress  in  the 
real  property  area.    Some  initiatives  will  evolve  over  time,  but  others  are  on  a  fast 
track,  particularly  those  involving  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  Federal  real  property 
program. 

Time  Out  and  Review 

We  have  completed  our  Time-Out  and  Review  of  approximately  200  prospectus-level 
building  projects.  This  is  an  important  element  in  our  attempts  to  institute  a  long-range 
strategic  planning  process  for  meeting  Federal  housing  needs.  Our  regional  offices 
have  been  carefully  reviewing  these  projects  to  confirm  requirements,  to  determine  if 
the  right  and  most  cost  effective  real  estate  solution  had  been  selected,  and  to  identify 
potential  savings  from  careful  review  of  project  specifications  and  aggressive  value 
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engineering.  The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  also  worked  closely  with  us 
toward  paring  construction  costs  for  Federal  Courthouses.  A  complete  report  will  be 
provided  to  you  shortly 

New  Organization  for  Real  Estate  Service 

There  are  a  number  of  initiatives  underway  to  enhance  Federal  real  property 
management.  We  are  proposing  a  separate  organization,  independent  of  operations, 
for  setting  real  estate  policy;  providing  agencies  a  clearinghouse  for  real  property 
expertise;  working  with  other  agencies  on  policy  issues;  and  ensuring  a  state-of-the-art 
automated  information  system  for  client  use.  We  are  developing  real  property 
enterprises  that  concentrate  on  all  aspects  of  portfolio  management,  property 
management,  commercial  brokerage,  and  the  construction  and  modernization  of 
Federal  buildings.  Criteria  based  on  sound  asset  management  principles  will  be 
developed  for  expanding  delegations  of  leasing  authority  to  agencies,  if  appropriate. 
Excerpts  from  discussion  materials  relating  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  and  used  at 
our  recent  Leadership  Conference  are  attached. 

Structural  Changes  to  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund 

A  major  asset  management  initiative  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  is  our  proposal  to 
finance  the  construction  and  acquisition  of  facilities  through  direct  appropriation,  rather 
than  from  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  (FBF).  While  this  is  hardly 
"capital  budgeting,"  it  is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  requested  capital  appropriation  of  almost  $1 .5  billion  has  two  major  elements.  The 
first  is  $479  million  for  the  direct  Federal  construction  of  various  projects.  The  second 
proposes  $999  million  for  converting  facilities  with  leases  expiring  over  the  next  few 
years  to  Federal  ownership.  Every  expiring  lease  has  its  own  unique  circumstances, 
and  we  will  let  market  conditions  and  financial  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
procurement  determine  the  specific  method  by  which  the  housing  requirement  is  met. 
This  will  ensure  that  acquiring  the  facilities,  or  similar  replacement  ones,  is  the  most 
cost  effective  solution  for  the  Government.  Conversion  to  ownership  will  only  be 
considered  where  long-term  housing  needs  exist,  and  we  currently  estimate  that  this 
$999  million  investment  in  market-based  housing  solutions  would  result  in  almost  $2.5 
billion  in  savings. 

Rent  Reductions 

Other  asset  management  initiatives  are  reflected  in  the  $4.5  billion  request  for  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund.  GSA  has  modified  the  existing  rent  system  to  establish  rates 
that  adjust  more  readily  to  changes  in  market  conditions  for  commercial  real  estate.  By 
this  change  to  a  more  competitive  rate  structure,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  rent 
charges  to  our  customers  by  an  estimated  $207  million.  Our  estimated  fiscal  year  1995 
revenues  reflect  this  decrease.  In  the  future,  we  will  further  adjust  rent  rates  for 
changes  in  market  conditions  for  commercial  reaf~estate  in  major  cities.  This  will  allow 
us  to  maintain  very  competitive  rates  that  will  underscore  GSA  as  a  provider  of  choice 
and  encourage  clients  to  remain  in  GSA  controlled  space. 
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Additionally,  rent  income  and  requests  for  new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1995  have  also  been  reduced  by  $243  million,  representing  the  cost  of  operating  GSA's 
delegated  inventory.  We  believe  that  the  delegatee  agencies  should  request  and 
receive  the  funding  for  these  facilities  directly  from  the  Congress.  By  direct  funding, 
GSA  has  reduced  the  bureaucratic  transfer  and  reporting  system  that  had  been  used  in 
prior  years.  Similar  reviews,  discussions,  and  analyses  are  underway  for  all  other 
activities  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  overview  of  the  initiatives  and  discussions  underway 
at  GSA  to  improve  the  Government's  real  property  management  activities  -  as  a 
component  of  changes  throughout  the  Agency  —  and  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
real  competitiveness.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  from  you  and  the 
Committee  members. 
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